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THE BEAUTIFUL POETESS. 
From the Diary of Jean Paul Ulric. 
BY MORRIS MATTSON. 


Tuat part of the Diary, whence this history or adventure is taken, commences 
as follows—“ Come,” said Fitzgeorge, (and I am glad my companion had as fashiona- 
ble a name,) “ come, and let us take a turn in the park.” 

“ With all my heart,” I replied. “St James’s of course?” 

“ Oh, to be sure, that is the fashionable promenade, you know.” 

In a short time we were at the place in question, and, I will remark, that this, of 
all others, is my favourite resort. There is a quiet beauty reigning over it, that 
steels like a pleasant dream, almost insensibly upon my feelings. It was near the 
middle of May. The grass was springing luxuriantly from the earth; and the young 
leaves were coming forth, and dancing joyously in the breeze, and the fresh blossoms 
were just beginning to lend their sweetness to the air. There too, were the snowy and 
graceful swans, leaping and sporting on the silvery bosom of the water—and the wide 
and extended gravel walks, contrasting beautifully with the green sward; and groups 
of shrubbery here and there tastefully interspersed, to lend enchantment to the scene. 
We seated ourselves under a cluster of trees near the middle of the park, and sought 
amusement in looking at the crowd, that was moving constantly before us. All classes 
—the high, the low—the rich, the poor—the proud, the humble—were mingling in 
one common mass; each, in his own favourite pursuit; and the wily pickpocket, proba- 
bly, as happy in the anticipation of his success, as the lordly Bishop, with his pow- 
dered wig, and gold headed cane, dreaming of tithes, or perchance, another benefice. 

Here a long dialogue ensues between Fitzgeorge and Mr Ulric, upon political sub- 
jects, which I have seen proper to omit. The former, being an Englishman, was 
highly aristocratical in his opinions, while the latter, having adopted America as his 
country, was a stern republican; therefore, their discourse could have but little interest 
for the general reader. A more favourite topic is introduced; but I regret that it was 
canvassed in so brief a manner. The Diary again commences :-— 

“What think you of Bulwer, as a novelist?” asked Fitzgeorge, in that abrupt man- 
ner that was so peculiar to him. 

“ He is without a rival in the representation of libertinism.” 

“ Has he a great reputation in America?” ‘ 

“ Even surpassing that acquired at home, for slaves always caricature the politeness 
of their masters.” ag 

“There goes the bell at Westminster Abbey!” exclaimed Fitzgeorge, rising sud. 
denly to his feet. “It strikes five. We must go, or the gates will be shut upon us. 
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“Pray, be seated a moment. You area connoisseur in beauty, I am told. What 
think you of yonder face? Finely moulded, you must confess; but full of melan- 
choly. Whatan exquisite form! See, how majestically she moves!” 

“You are jesting. I see no one that answers the description.” 

“Ah, she is behind the shrubbery. Look! Now she has turned the corner. What 
a beautiful creature !” ; 

Fitzgeorge blushed deeply, and turned aside his head. She, too, in approaching, 
observed him. A deep crimson overspread her hitherto pallid and marble features; 
and as she quickly veiled her expressive and glowing face, I could not but observe that 
her lips quivered with an expression of the most withering scorn and contempt. She 
passed on with a hurried step. ¢ 

“You seem to have known each other?” I observed. 

“ You do me too much honour,” replied Fizgeorge, somewhat sneeringly. 

We separated for the evening, and in the absence of the gentleman, we will say 
something of his history. Briefly then, he was the younger son of an old Earl, who, 
by his extravagance, had little else than his title left, to secure him the favourable atten- 
tion of the fashionable world. ‘The son inherited all the infirmities of his father. He 
was haughty, extravagant, jealous and vindictive in temper, and moreover, was re- 
markably fond of good wine, and good dinners. This must suffice. . 

A week had passed away. The shades of evening were closing in upon the world. 

The air, for the season, was extremely cold and chilly. I was returning on a ramble 
from Hackney, where I had been visiting some friends. It was growing late. The 
streets were almost deserted. I was in the neighbourhood of St Paul’s; to me, in the 
night time, the most gloomy and melancholy spot in London. ‘The wind was whistling 
mournfully in its turrets. The outline of an approaching figure was partially revealed 
by the dim and shadowy light of the scattering lamps. It was a female. She was 
dressed in black, and her face entirely concealed by a large bonnet. She moved along 
with a slow and uncertain step. She camenear me. Her steps faltered—she stopped. 

“Pray, good gentleman, will you +” the words died upon her lips, and she fell 
back. I caught her in my arms. A ray of light fell upon her features. It wasshe whom 
I had seen in the park, of whom Fitzgeorge had spoken so disdainfully. Her face 
was deadly pale. She opened her eyes, and they glared wildly upon me. Her almost 
inanimate form received new life and strength, and she sprang upon her feet. . 

“You know me?” she said, with a fearful energy, that almost made me shudder. 

“Am I right?” she continued, grasping me firmly by the arm. Fearful that I 
might wound her feelings still more deeply, I protested that I had never before seen 
her. 

“ Nay,” she said, “do not trifle with me. You have found me in the act of asking 
charity. ‘Tell me truly, if you have no recollection of me?” I satisfied her misgiv- 
ings at the expense of truth. 

“Then it is well,” she said in a low voice, “I am too proud for the world. I would i 
have rid myself of its miseries, but that there is one who claims my protection.” i 

“ And who is that ?” I inquired. 4 

“An infant sister. It was for her that I resolved to beg, and, oh, how bitter the 
thought! It was hard to sce her little cheek blanched, and her lips ask for bread, when 
there was none to give,’”—and here she burst into tears. I slipped my purse into her 
hand. At first she refused to accept it; but I urged it upon her, and at length she ' 
consented to retain it, acknowledging the kindness with a thousand thanks. I need ; 
not say that her situation excited in me a deep interest. ‘That she was known to Fitz- 
george, was sufficiently obvious; and moreover, she was fearful I recollected hay- 
ing seen her in the park, and would make known to him my adventure. It was also 
evident, from the deep struggle with her feelings, that it was her first attempt at 
soliciting alms. ‘The mystery, with the true spirit of adventure, I was anxious to 
unravel. I therefore respectfully offered to accompany her home. She thanked me, 
but peremptorily refused. She went on her way. I resolved to follow her, and, if 
possible, to discover her retreat. I hope I shall be pardoned for my impertinent curi- 
osity. She had now reached a remote and solitary part of the town. She turned up 
a dark street or alley, in which there was a feeble light burning at a window. She 
went in. I passed along on the opposite side. She had purchased a loaf of bread, 
and was again in the street. She continued her way, for nearly a quarter of a mile. 
Again she passed into a narrow and gloomy way. The hovels on either side were 
almost crumbling to the ground. A door grated back on its hinges, and she glided 
in. I stood at the threshold. All was silent. A moment, and a light broke 
through the crevices of the door. I looked in. A little girl was stretched on 
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a wretched pallet of straw. When she saw the light, she arose, pale and fecble. The 
Joaf of bread, which had just been purchased, was lying upon a small stand. Her 
little hands clasped it in an ecstacy of joy; and her lips covered it with kisses. It 
was broken, and she eat—hurriedly, greedily; for famine was preying rapidly upor 
her. Her sister did not partake. She raised a morsel to her lips, and replaced it 
again on the table. She knelt down in silent prayer, and raised her hands and eyes 
imploringly to heaven. Never before did I behold such a purity of heart, and holiness 
of soul—such a firm reliance upon the goodness and providence of God, for succour 
and support. The scene was more than I could endure; my eyes filled with tears; 
and after marking the location of the street, I hurried home, but not without a deter- 
mination to return at a fitting period. 

The next day I called upon Fitzgeorge. I rallied him about the girl we had seen 
in the park, for the purpose of gleaning some knowledge of her history. He angrily 
protested that he knew nothing of her, and so ended my interrogations. I made many 
inquiries about her in the street in which she lived; but the only information, I 
received, was, that they knew nothing of her, except, that she was known by the name 
of Emily, and had resided in that neighbourhood two or three months. I frequently 
set out with the intention of calling upon her; but strange to tell, my courage as 
often failed me. I summoned new resolution. I opened the door and stood before 
her. She started back. 

“You know me then?” she at length spoke, “and have followed me to this abode 
of poverty and wretchedness? Fitzgeorge has told you who I am?” 

I told her I had certainly interrogated him upon the subject, but that he positively 
assured me he knew nothing of her—and kere a look of scorn passed over her features. 
I added, that I had come to learn the secret of her misfortune, (if she choose to entrust 
me with it,) from her own lips, and, as far as lay in my power, to render her my 
assistance. 

“ Experience,” she said, “ young as I am, has already taught me to distrust the 
world—and while I must acknowledge your apparent generosity, heretofore, as well 
as now, I must frankly tell you that I have a doubt as to your motives. Pardon me, 
I do not mean to offend. My situation requires that I should be thus explicit. Des- 
perate as my circumstances are, I am not to be made the dupe of any pretended kind- 
ness, or show of benevolence. You have manifested an interest in my welfare; for 
which I am at a loss to account. I am an utter stranger to you, and yet you have 
proffered me your assistance, while those, whom I thought I could rely upon as my 
friends, have wickedly and basely deserted me. You say you have come to learn the 
secret of my misfortune; but you have already heard it from Fitzgeorge.” 

“You wrong me,” I replied, somewhat warmly. 

“T could believe you, but that you pledged me falsely at our last interview.” 

“JI deserve your censure,” I replied, “but I did not wish to inflict an additional 
wound upon your already too deeply lacerated heart. As to Fitzgeorge, he did not 
intimate that he even knew you, nor did I say anything of having seen you, subse- 
quently to your passing through the park. You question my motives for thus calling 
upon you. Heaven is my witness if I am actuated by any selfish motive. I must 
confess that I followed you to this solitary abode. I witnessed the joy of your little 
and almost famished sister, when she partook of the bread you had newly purchased ; 
and I saw you kneel in an attitude of prayer, and pour forth your heart in silent wor- 
ship to heaven for its mercies.” She covered her face with her hands, and for a long 
time wept aloud. The violence of her grief subsided; and her mind relaxed into a 
calm and settled composure. I prevailed upon her to relate the history of her life. 
She commenced, nearly as follows :— 

“ My father was a native of Germany ; but came at an early age to England, where 
he eventually married, and entered into business. His only relation was a brother, 
who went to seek his fortune in India; but has not been heard of for many years. 
My mother died soon after the birth of my younger sister; and thus we were left 
almost alone in the world. 

“My father was very successful in his different mercantile speculations—wealth 
accumulated upon him; and in a few years he was known as the rich banker in 
street. His house became the centre of gaiety and fashion. Among those who 
had formed a particular intimacy with him, was the Earl of , who had squan- 
dered his fortune in extravagance and dissipation. He had two sons, the younger of 
whom, Fitzgeorge, he destined to be my husband. This would have given him an 
opportunity to monopolize a portion of my father’s wealth. I saw the shallow artifice, 
but was prevailed upon to acquiesce in the proposal. Fitzgeorge was almost daily in 
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attendance upon me. Our nuptials were to have been celebrated in a few months. 
Owing to a combination of circumstances, of which you have no doubt heard, my 
father suddenly became a bankrupt. His wealth passed away like a shadow. His 
friends, one by one, deserted him; nay, even those who had courted his society, did 
not now come forward to offer him consolation. The shock was more than he could 
endure. His sunken eye and hectic cheek showed too plainly, that he was rapidly 
wearing away. Ina short time he died—neglected and broken hearted. The last 
remnants of his property were brought to the hammer, and even then his ‘ gaping 
creditors’ seemed unsatisfied. I saw too truly, how critical was to be my situation. 
Fitzgeorge I was ready to release from his engagement, for my affections had never 
been given to him; but what was my astonishment, when I found he did not even 
deign to come within the shadow of my desolation. Thus it is with the world. In 
prosperity, we are almost stifled with the blandishments of craven hearted sycophants; 
in adversity, we find ourselves wanderers upon the earth, without a friend or a home. 
I possessed a proud and unbending spirit. I frequently heard of the sympathy of 
those, who had once professed to be my friends, but this was the only offering of their 
hearts. I was resolved to stand aloof from them all, and gain my subsistence in an 
independent manner. My younger sister was dependent upon me for support, and 
with her I repaired to another part of London. I assumed a new name—took apart- 
ments, and advertised to give lessons in music. Day after day, with an aching heart, 
did I wait for some inquiries to be made as to my ability. It is only necessary to 
add, that I was unsuccessful. My purse was nearly exhausted. Already my jewels 
and ornaments—one, all, had been pledged—even those that were presented and had 
been consecrated by the love of a brother. I had but a few guineas left; and with 
them I repaired immediately to this dreary hovel. I had numerous drawings and 
paintings, which I had completed, when I little dreamed that such misery awaited me. 
I assumed a disguise, and offered them for sale at the printshops. Here, again, I was 
baffled. Another thought flashed upon my mind. I had devoted much of my time 
to literary pursuits. Poetry and essays had accumulated upon my hands, until they 
would almost have filled volumes. Still I had never published. I had heard and read 
of the great success that sometimes attended literary efforts. Why, I asked myself, 
might not I be equally fortunate. Is genius an attribute that belongs only to the tew? 
or is it sometimes mistaken for industry and perseverance? What would have been a 
Newton, without his unexampled devotion to his studies?—or a Scott, without his 
untiring perseverance? And where, too, was his genius slumbering for so long a time 
in early life? and why did it burst forth all at once, with such unrivalled splendour 
and glory? The midnight lamp alone can solve the mystery. Byron, too—the un- 
happy Byron!—his first productions gave no evidence of genius: but when his juve- 
nile imperfections were made the subject of ridicule, his slumbering energies were 
roused into action—he applied himself indefatigably to his studies—his whole soul was 
wrapped up in the anticipation of a triumph over his enemies, by the success of his pro- 
ductions, and his midnight vigils can tell how far he accomplished his purpose. What 
has genius to do with the first daub of the artist upon his canvass? That there is a 
taste, an inclination, a something, cannot be denied; but it is not until years of the 
most untiring devotion, that the picture begins to breathe—that the lips speak, and the 
eyes look upon us with the brightness and lustre of life. These reflections rendered 
me comparatively happy. I thought it not impossible, with proper diligence, that I 
might acquire some little reputation in the world by my productions. I prepared 
several pieces of poetry for publication; and flattered myself they had some little 
merit. ‘There, alas,” she said in a mournful tone, “are copies of them on the table. 
I sent them to ’s Magazine. With trembling anxiety, I opened the pages of the 
next number. The wet leaves were hastily turned over, one after the other. I ar- 
rived at the last page—my poetry had been rejected. Need I attempt to describe the 
burning anguish of soul that I experienced at that instant—my hopes blasted—the 
strange delusions of my fancy turned into mockery, and poverty staring me in the 
face? Ah, sir, this is a sad world?” and here the tears began to steal down her pallid 
cheeks. “My last farthing was expended, and my little sister was crying for bread. 
She had tasted no food for the last twentyfour hours. ‘The idea of begging was 
repulsive to my feclings—I could not endure the thought. One of my father’s domes- 
tics had lately married, and opened a small shop near Doctors’ Commons. I set out in 
pursuit of him, determined to make known my misfortunes. I was at his door, ready 
to present myself before him; but could not accomplish the task. Why it was I do 
not know. I hurried home. My sister was still crying for something to eat. I 
resolved, again to return to my late father’s good and faithful servant, and tell him my 
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tale of wretchedness and wo, whatever anguish of spirit it might cost me. It was 
night. I hurried along the streets, not heeding whither I went. I had travelled far 
out of my way. I wandered on, and at length found myself near St Paul’s. The bell 
tolled eleven. I felt the most indescribable horror. It seemed like the death knell of 
my starving sister. It was now too late to call upon my fancied friend. I felt a cold 
chill creeping through my veins. A person at a distance was approaching me. I 
came near him. Almost involuntarily, I extended my hand for charity—but a sense 
of my degradation overpowered me, and for a moment I was insensible. I found 
myself in your arms. I had seen you in the park with Fitzgeorge, and I was fearful 
you would recognize me, and make known to him the dreadful alternative, to which I 
had had recourse.” She paused for some moments. 

“The recital of my history is now at an end,” she again commenced, “and I trust 
you will not abuse the confidence I have reposed in you. I would not have it known 
to my acquaintances, that I am thus indigent and wretched. A consciousness of it 
might excite their sympathy—they might, indeed, in such an extremity, wish to render 
me comfortable and happy; but they have driven me from them by their coldness and 
apathy, and heaven knows I would now despise their pity a thousand times more than 
I ever did their selfishness, and cold hearted civility.” 

A long silence followed. I took up the rejected scraps of poetry that lay upon the 
table, of which she had so pathetically spoken. She gave them into my possession. 
I happened to be personally acquainted with the Editor of the Magazine, in which she 
had requested their insertion. I left her for a time, for the more august presence of 
the scribe. I found him in his study. He was slashing one of the new novels. An 
inauspicious moment! I thought, he is in one of his angry moods. However, I found 
him more goodhumoured than I could have expected. I informed him I had some 
elegant verses from a charming young poetess, nearly the first attempt, whose name, 
by the by, must for the present remain a secret. ‘There was magic in the words. He 
even condescended to look at them ; aye, and to read them too, line by line. When 
the perusal was finished, a smile actually stole over his iron features, not a smile of 
derision, but that of complacency and delight. I found my victory had been achieved. 

“You are hoaxing me,” he said, “ they are from the pen ofsome of our distinguished 
writers ?” 

Of course I said several mysterious things, which entirely satisfied his credulity. 

“T can’t afford to give more than ten guineas,” he said, pulling out his purse. 

“ What you please, sir,” I coolly observed, pocketing the ready, thinking it was no 
small sum for what he had hitherto rejected as worthless. 

I need not pretend to describe the effect that this intellizenee had upon the mind of 
Emily, as I must still call her ; nor need I say anything about her indescribable extacy, 
when she saw the verses in question occupying a conspicuous place in the Magazine, 
the leaves of which she had before turned over with such fearful and fruitless anxiety. 
She soon removed to a more fashionable part of the town, where she enjoyed the best 
society ; indeed, it was not long before she became an object of universal admiration. 
She wrote almost unceasingly for different Journals and Magazines, and scarcely a 
week passed, that she did not contribute to the splendour of her literary reputation. 

But greater good fortune still awaited her. Her father’s brother, who, she said, was 
in the Indies, very unexpectedly returned to England. He had accumulated an im- 
mense fortune, and with it some of the deadly diseases so peculiar to the climate in 
which he had lived. He was feeble, and almost worn out. Of Emily, he was justly 
proud, and spent most of his time in her company. He never married, and conse- 
quently she was to be his sole heiress. At last he died, and with the inheritance of 
his wealth, her literary pursuits seemed almost to cease. She was now talked of as 
the beautiful heiress, instead of the beautiful poetess. Her triumph was complete. 
She was placed beyond the reach of want, and while she delighted in distributing alms, 
and comforting the needy, she invariably treated, with utter contempt, those, who had 
deserted her in the hour of her afflictions. 

I was present one evening at a party given by Lord . Emily was among the 
number. In the course of the evening, Fitzgeorge made his appearance. He was 
very affable, and frequently addressed his conversation to her. She always replied 
with cold civility. It was evident he wished to bring about a reconciliation. Among 
the party was the celebrated Mrs , of Vienna memory. She was remarkably at- 
tentive to Emily. At length she took her arm and sauntered carelessly along to the 
far end of the room. She directed her attention to some beautiful paintings that orna- 
mented the apartment. A trick of Fitzgeorge’s, thought I. The worthy Dame even 
ventured to say some fine things in his favour, such as charming fellow—entirely foreign 
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in his deportment—the admiration of the Ladies—and similar phrases, which FT shall 
not take the trouble to enumerate. In a moment he joined them. He attempted to be 
vastly agreeable, but did not meet with much encouragement. He thought, of course, 
that Emily had grown so formal as to require an apology for his long neglect of her, 
before she admitted him into her favour. After two or three terrific hems it was given. 
He waited for a reply. 

“If Fitzgeorge,” said Emily, “ only knew how supremely contemptible I consider 
him, I am sure he would never trouble me again with any of his speeches or 
apologies.” 

The Diary gives a long description of Fitzgeorge’s uncontrollable fury at that mo- 
ment, but our limits compel us to perpetrate the sin of omission. 





SENSIBILITY AND SENTIMENTALISM. 


Amanda Rosamunda was always remarkably fond of pathetic novels, tragedies, 
and elegies. Sterne’s sentimental beauties were her peculiar favourites. She had in- 
deed contracted so great a tenderness of sensibility from such reading that she often 
carried the amiable weakness into common life, and would weep and sigh at oceur- 
rences which others, by no means deficient in humanity, contemplated with indiffer- 
ence. She could not bear the idea of killing animals for food. She detested the sports 
of fishing and hunting, because of their ineffable cruelty. She prepared to faint if her 
coachman whipped his horses when they would not draw up hill; and she actually fell 
down in a fit, on a gentleman treading on her favourite cat’s tail, as he eagerly stooped 
to save her child from falling into the fire. 

Refined, susceptible and romantic, she would frequently utter sentimental solilo- 
quies on benevolence and humanity; and when any catastrophe of a pathetic nature 
occurred, she gave vent to her feeling by writing a lamentation. I procured from one 
of her friends the following elegy with liberty to present it to the public eye. 

Amanda Rosamunda, it appears, was at her toilet, adorning her tresses, when an 
animalcule of great repute on the frontiers of the pericranium, but who often obtrudes 
like the trapper, the squatter, and the vender of peltries, where he is not welcome, fell 
from her beautiful tresses, on her neck. In the first emotions of her surprise and an- 
ger, she seized the little wretch, and crushed it between her nails, till it expired with a 
sound, as Homer expresses the exit of his heroes. 

The noise, and the sight of the viscera soon recalled her sensibility, and she thus 
expressed it. 

“Thou poor partaker of vitality, farewell! Life undoubtedly was sweet to thee, and 
I have hastily deprived thee of it. But surely the world was wide enough for thee 
and me, and it was ungenerous to murder one who sought an asylum under the foster- 
ing protection of my floating hair! 

“Because thou art minute, we suppose thee insensible. But, doubtless, thou hadst 
nerves and delicate sensations proportioned to the fineness of thy organs. Perhaps 
thou hadst a partner in thine affections, and a numerous progeny, whom thou sawest 
rising to maturity with parental delight, and who are now left destitute of a protector 
in their helpless infancy. 

“ Thy pain is indeed at an end; but I cannot help deploring the unfeeling cruelty 
of those who deprive the smallest reptile, to whom nature has given breath, of that life 
which, though it appears contemptible in the eyes of the thoughtless, yet is sweet to the 
meanest animal—was sweet to thee, thou poor departed animalcule! Alas! that I must 
now say was sweet to thee! Did I possess the power of resuscitation, I would reani- 
mate thy lifeless corse, and cherish thee in the warmest corner of thy favourite dwell- 
ingplace.—But adieu, forever! for my wish is vain. Yet, if thy shade is still con- 
scious, and hovers over the head it once inhabited, pardon a hasty act of violence, which 
I endeavour to expiate with the tear of repentance, and the sigh of sensibility.” 

The drawer of her writingtable is full of elegies and elegiac sonnets on rats and 
mice, caught in traps; and on tomtits, and robin redbreasts, killed by schoolboys. 

There is also a sublime deification of an earth-worm which she once accidentally 
trod upon, as she was endeavouring to rescue a fly from a spider in the garden. It 
concludes thus: 
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But cease to weep—no more to crawl, 
In the dark earth beneath yon wall, 
On snow-white pinions thou shalt rise, 
And claim thy place in yonder skies. 


Elfts, toads, mosquitoes, bats, everything that has life, has a claim to her tenderest 
compassion. What is so singular and excessive, can scarcely be natural. 

Having heard and observed so much of her delicate feelings for the irrational crea- 
tion, I was naturally led to make enquiries concerning her behaviour in the more in- 
teresting attachments of private life. 1 expected to find that she, of course, 


Like the needle true, 
Turned at the touch of joy or woe, 
And, turning, trembled too. 


The following is the result of my investigation. Her temper was so various and 
violent, that her husband was often obliged to leave his home in search of peace. He 
had just recovered from a fit of illness, during the whole of which she had seldom 
visited him, and shown no solicitude. She had sat weeping over a novel on the very 
— which his fever came to the crisis, and the physicians had declared his recovery 

ubious. 

On his restoration, he had gone ona voyage to the East Indies, by her advice, for the 
improvement of his fortune. He took leave of her very affectionately ; but she was 
dressing to go and sce Fanny Kemble in the Hunchback, and could not possibly spend 
much time in a formal parting, which was a thing she above all things detested. But 
let it be remembered, she fainted away in the boxes before the actress uttered a 
syllable. 

Two fine little boys were left under her care, without control, during their father’s 
absence. The little rogues had fine health and spirits, and would make a noise, which 
she could not bear, as she was busy in preparing to act a capital part in the Orphan 
at a private theatre. She determined therefore to send the brats to school. Indeed, 
she declared in all companies, she thought it the first of a mother’s duties to take care 
that her children were well educated. She therefore sent them outside passengers by 
the stagecoach, to an academy in Vermont, whence she had stipulated that they should 
not come home in the holidays, and indeed not till their father arrived; for she was 
meditating a new tragedy, under the title of the Distressed Mother, or the Widowed 
Wife. 

Though she was not very fond of her husband, who was a plain good man, without 
any fine feelings, and was displeased with her children, whose noise interrupted her 
studies, yet I took it for granted, that she, who spoke so feelingly of distress, of bene- 
volence, of humanity, of charity, and who sympathized with “the poor beetle that we 
tread upon,” could not but be profusely beneficent to all her fellow creatures in afflic- 
tion who solicited her assistance ; but I was here also greatly mistaken. A workman, 
while repairing her windows, fell from a scaffold three stories high and broke his leg. 
The passengers took him up, knocked at the door, and desired that he might be admit- 
ted till a surgeon could be sent for; but I heard her as I passed by, declaring, in a 
voice, that might be heard from a staircase on which she stood quite to the end of the 
street—*“ He shall not be brought here. We shall have a great deal of trouble with 
him. Take him to the hospital immediately ; and shut the door, d’ye hear? John.” 
The passengers, lest time should be lost, hurried the poor man to a neighbouring pub- 
lic house, where the honest landlord, with a pot of porter in his hand, and an unmean- 
ing oath in his mouth, exclaimed, “ Let him in? aye, in welcome—Here, Tom, see 
him laid on my own bed, and let him have everything necessary ; and if he never pays 
me, it is no matter. Come, here’s to his getting well again soon. Poor man! I war- 
rant now he has a wife and family that must starve till he gets about again—but they 
sha’n’t neither—I will mention it to my boarders, they are all hearty ones, I know, and 
will subscribe handsomely.” 

The truth was, that the man had a wife and family, as my landlord conjectured, and 
as is commonly the case. I heard that he went next morning to Rosamunda with a 
petition, drawn up very pathetically by a lawyer, who never gave anything himself. 
Amanda had given orders to the servants to say she was not at home if anybody should 
call that week. For, indeed, she was exceedingly engaged in penning an elegy on a 
lapdog who had died of obesity, and had intended to finish her address to the Legisla- 
ture on the hardships of the labouring poor. 
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The Fame of Earth. 


Satisfied with these inquiries, I began to lose my veneration for ladies and gentle- 


men of exquisite sensibility, of delicate feeling, and the most refined sentiment; be- 
lieving, that there is more good sense and true kindness in the plain motherly house- 
wife who is not above her domestic duties, and in the honest man of common sense, 
than in the generality of pretenders to more benevolent sensations or finer feclings 
than belong to other people of equal rank, opulence, and education. 8. 





THE FAME OF EARTH. 


By Sumner L. Farrrievp. 


*Tis night in autumn, and methinks, the clouds, 
That waft the storms of equinox, along 

The sunset seas of troubled light, uplift 

Their countless shapes of mystery and might, 
On which the watcher of Endymion now 

Not e’en a glimpse of her wan beauty casts,— 
As erst, they rose o’er Athens, when, condemned 
By all profaneness and impure desires, 

The Titan evils of a rebel time, 

The Attic sage, amid the sobbed farewells 

Of his disciples, drank the hemlock cup. 

His spirit, for his birthage and the men 

That by their deeds blasphemed it, all too pure, 
Shrined in its sanctuary thoughts revealed 
Unto no other in dim heathendom ; 

And as his calm benign eyes through the folds 
Of the earth brooding tempest saw the realms 
Where immortality to one sole Gop 

Hymned anthems in felicity of love, 

He blessed the few who dared be just when Hate, 
(Deferred, till from the holy Delian Isle, 

Which neither birth nor death might desecrate, 
The pilgrim barque brought the Theori home,) 
Reigned, amid idols, with archdemon power. 
Then with the gentle sadness of the good, 

His soul forgave the foes that wrought his fate, 
Callias, Anytus, and the viper bard 


. Famed Aristophanes—and prayed in peace! 


Thus, casting from his tried and weary heart 
Sorrow and sin, and giving back to earth 
The passions born of dust, the Martyr Sage 
Ascended unto Being’s fountain stream 
To meet the mercy he so greatly gave. 

With sucha night around me, let me tread, 
In these far years, his path, and clothe my thought 
With a forbearing patience under wrong, 
Neglect, rebuke, and ill-rewarded toil, 
That so, like the aurelia, I may rise 
From dust, and be a winger of the air! 
Bereavement’s lone lamenting tears and gleams 
Cast from the memory of the dead, were all 
The rainbows of my childhood ; harsh behest 
And bitter blame begot in solitude 
The mood of melancholy ; shadowed rills 
And forest mantled with fantastic vines, 
And peaks the lightning made its home, became 
The accustomed haunts of boyhood that ne’er knew 
In bondage the free sunny thoughts of youth. 
(Hate’s serpent tongue hath ever on me shed 
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Its poison, and with lidless vigilance 

Storied the trials of the fatherless 

In the dark volume of its deep revenge.) 

Then with but one in all the world to love, 

I burst the thraldom of my orphan days, 

And wandered forth to live in antique lore ; 

Yet anxious present, pale remembrance, clouds 
Prophetic gloomed along the deathless page 
And hoarded in my heart their oracles. 

From the magnificence of power, the charm 

Of poesy and visions of old pomp, 

I woke to feel the friendlessness of earth 

And know myself a homeless pilgrim here. 
‘Then manhood came ; the world stirred round my way, 
And Time’s ambition, eagle-eyed, I saw 

Was man’s own worshipped idol, yet I sought 
No fellowship, but shunned the strife that sears 
Youth’s bosom with the torch that guides to fame. 
Fame! ’tis the dew-hour’s solitary dream, 

The sighed breath of the midnight, heard alone 
By mocking phantoms whose reply is—death ! 
Fame! ’tis the madness of consuming thought, 
Toiling in tears, aspiring in despair, 

‘That steals in Love’s delirium, o’er the brain, 
And, while it buries childhood’s purest joys, 
Wakes manhood’s dreamy agonies to life! 
Fame ! ’tis the voice of sepulchres, to earth 
Uttering the praises of the gone—the hymn 

Of the dust shrouded, over pale decay, 

And sounding to the spheres the name of him 
Who loved unloved and trusted traitcr hearts, 
Whose bread was bitterness, whose years, a curse! 
Fame! ’tis the sunbow o’er the abyss of Time— 
A glance.can melt it into showers of tears! 

A glacier, hanging from a shattered peak— | 
A breath can bring the glittering ruin down ! 

A dream of glory with the seraphimn— 

Death’s shadows gather round it in the dawn! 


Therefore, I sought not power but peace, and love 
Was my heart’s paradise—the guiltless home 
Of all my wandering and tumultuous thoughts. 
But that was blighted by the breath of hate, 
And the relentless perjuries of men 
O’erspread the mirrored mind with tempest clouds. 
‘The hues of morn and evelight, virgin buds 
Kissed by Aurora, woods, beneath whose wings 
‘The fragrance and the music of glad life 
Breathed, and the myriad charms that solitude 
Folds mid the throbs of its deserted heart, 

Yet o’er me hold dominion ; but the light 
Of their first beauty and the tenderest voice 
Of nature throned in holy ministries, 

That, in my earlier days, fell on my soul 
Like seraphim revealings, wear not now 
The magic loveliness which memory feels. 
Torrents of wrongs and calumnies, hurled out 
From the gehenna of revenge to fall 

Upon the hinnom of the world, have raised 
In me the spirit of a dreadless scorn 

And multiplied contempt of human thoughts, 
And these with thee, O Nature! mingle not. 
But time hath its atonement though I sink 
Beneath the burden of blaspheming speech, 
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And die beneath the Upas in my youth ; 

And to the Avenger of far ages now 

I do devote the ruined shrine, and raise 

The incense of a spirit dimmed by tears, 

Yet visited in loneliness by hymns 

Of heaven and stars of glory wandering down- 





THE FINE ARTS. 
Miffin’s Anniversary Address before the Platonian Literary Society- 


The address, now before us, was published at the request of the society before whons 
it was delivered, and is alike creditable to the institution and to their erator. Among 
its numerous kindred productions, we have perused few, which have afforded us equa 
mstruction and pleasure. 

The subject, selected by the orator for his discourse, is one suggested by the nature 
of his pursuits, and perfectly in accordance with his “natural turn” of mind. On this: 
account his remarks are the more interesting and important. 

The literary merit of the performance is, we think, considerable. A stream of 
poetical feeling pervades the address, which leads us to suspect that Mr Mifflin is 
sometimes guilty of converse with the Muses—and establishes him, in our mind at 
least, as a writer of genius and taste; how far his connexion (of eight years’ duration) 
with the Platonian Literary Society, may have contributed to this end, we are not 
prepared to say; we have no doubt, however, that it has been. highly important to him; 
and we take this occasion to express our conviction of the great utility of such com- 
pacts, as a means of promoting a general taste for intellectual pursuits. We are firmly 
persuaded, that, if ever the tone of society becomes elevated to that desirable point, 
when the solid attainments of literature will be viewed as the indispensable requisites 
of respectability and honour, and when the various frivolous amusements of the drama, 
or the innumerable list of trifling and injurious publications, which are constantly 
issued from the press, shall obtain their merited disgrace at the bar of public sentiment ; 
the change will be wrought in a great measure through the influence of well-organized 
societies extensively formed among the rising generation. The occurrence of such a 
moral and intellectual revolution would form a happy era in our political history. 

We fully agree with Mr Mifflin, that a reciprocal relation exists between the culti- 
vation of the arts, and of literature, though we are not prepared to acknowledge the 
extent and effect of such a connexion, as is conveyed by the author in the expression, 
that “Science, literature, and art are words almost invariably associated in the history 
of intellectual prosperity.” 

Their provinces are distinct; the mental qualifications necessary for their cultivation 
are equally diverse ; a too general and pervading interest in the cultivation of one may 
injure or destroy the prospects of another, and thus retard the great interests of the 
whole. : 

Thus, a too free indulgence. in the intellectual luxuries of polite literature or the 
fine arts is calculated to destroy the appetite for the minute and abstract investigations 
of science. The sober and patient searching after the truths of philosophy, the labo- 
rious scrutiny into the deep and hidden arcana of Nature, the collection of numberless 
facts, and their arrangement into that beautiful order, which comprehends the princi- 
ples and details of science, require a vigour of mind, a strength and steadiness of pur- 
pose, a constant mental effort, quite incompatible with an indulgence in the fascinations 
of poetry and painting. We should, therefore, regret to see the day when an over- 
weening interest in the cultivation of the fine arts should so take possession of the 
public mind, as to injure the cause of solid literature, and to create a distaste for the 
more important and laborious investigations of natural phenomena; which are so ad- 
mirably calculated to refine and elevate the mind, and a pervading interest in which 
affords one of the strongest evidences of the reign of intellectual prosperity. 

We would not, however, be understood to object to a judicious mingling of these 
dainties with the more substantial aliment of the mind, nor would we, for a moment, 
discourage the cultivation of the fine arts in those whose minds have been moulded by 
Nature for their enjoyment, and above all, we would avoid uttering one word to dampen 
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the ardour of those whose aspiring genius and unceasing efforts are directed towards 
their advancement. No, too many names already brighten the pages of our history, 
and shed lustre on the character of our country, and too many of her sons are now 
ranking among the most distinguished artists of the age, and reaping the just fruits 
of their labours, to allow even our feeble voice to be raised to repress the ardour of 
others, who are the promising aspirants to similar honours, and who will tend to per- 
petuate our national character. 

The connexion between poetry and painting, and the similarity of dispositions in 
the votaries of each, are thus delineated by Mr Mifilin, in a manner peculiarly happy. 
He has given us, too, a practical evidence of the truth of his remarks, in the character 
of his own performance. 


“ | hope it is superfluous here, to endeavour to vindicate the importance of the 
fine arts ; yet those are not wanting, who, bestowing upon them the name of super- 
fluity, object to them as useless; others, even, conscientiously as they imagine, 
reject them as pernicious ;—yet they can pocket the profits upon silks and ribbons, 
gewgaws, and glittering ornaments, living upon the proceeds of those luxuries 
that pamper pride, and minister immediately to personal vanity—while they 
refuse the mind its richest raiment, its inestimable jewels ! 

‘“‘ These profess to condemn such superfluity from principle—but do it, often, ac- 
tuated by the narrowest prejudices, which reduced to systematic practice, must 
Sweep away the whole superstructure of civilized society. 

‘“ In truth, after man has a shelter for his head, when sufficient earth is tilled to 
yield him corn for sustenance, and the beast has parted with its hide to give him 
a covering—all is superfluity. 


¢—________. What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more.’ 


“ With views so grovelling, and prejudices so enslaved as these, what are the 
blessings that the best of governments can give, or what the privileges which the 
worst can take away! If they be instituted but to encourage us in traffic, or, suf- 
fering science, only tolerate it as it aids the ends of avarice ; and everything is to 
be measured by the sordid standard of utility ; the boast of our enlightened free- 
dom is but mockery, and the Indian who snuffs, with the wild deer, the air upon 
the mountain’s top, exults in liberty more perfect than our own!” = * gig 

This capability of intense enjoyment from the works of nature and the wonders 
of art:—the imagination which exults in creation, which delights in creating— 
which disposes to look through all the glories of the visible world, to their glorious 
fountain in the invisible—which inspires with admiration of the manifold plea- 
sures and powers of mind, till it believes in their boundless improvement and 
illimitable perfection, and which conversing only with the beautiful and great, 
becomes, to a degree, what it admires; revolts at moral deformity, and, a lover 
itself, inspires all others with a love of virtue.” ™ Me) oe cr wee 

“ And is this rhapsody? What is it but the poetry, the painting, the sculpture 
of Greece and of Rome that redeems them from ruin? ‘ Like the baseless fabric 
of a vision,’ their palaces of power have all dissolved—the ashes of their heroes 
bear the footprint of the slave; and the temples of their gods are inhabited b 
beasts.—Yet Rome is still the mother of the world; and Greece finds sons in all 
the civilized children of the earth. 

“ In the lapse of former ages, empires may have followed empires—mere waves 
of the midnight ocean of oblivion—they may have reddened earth with blood, they 
may have built their thrones of gold, and eclipsed in splendour, and overshadowed 
with power, the surrounding kingdoms of the globe ;—no lights have reached us 
from the lustre of their arts, and they have gone down in darkness forever! But 
the song, the arts, the eloquence of other states, survive their ruins; and make 
their very graves a mausoleum—to claim the wonder and the worship of the world 
that it adorns. In the days of their temporal ascendancy, they extended their 
dominion by arms, and.retained it by the sword,—“ the a of empire’ has fallen 
from their grasp, and those they conquered, in their turn, may triumph; but the 
sceptre of their intellectual rule can never pass away—it is, still, the symbol of 
sovereignty in a world of willing subjects—proud of citizenship in the imperisha- 
ble commonwealth of mind!” * OP El MD ele eee, 

“The dreadful storms of revolution are often directed by the slightest circum- 
stances, as the thunderbolt, which nothing can resist, the needle’s point may guide. 
I do not consider it an idle hope, or a foolish thought, that at some future day, 
when the children of this great home of liberty shall nurse resentful feelings 
toward each other, some Henry of that hour shall appeal to the statue of our 
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Washington, and, in the awful presence of the father of his country, bind them 
with the love of brethren as he unites them in the reverence of sons. 

“ But I am now addressing those who appreciate intellectual excellence of every 
kind—who consider the achievements of art capable of enhancing the substantial 
glories of a state—these will allow such superiority to be suitable cause for na- 
tional pride and exultation; and would congratulate our country upon past suc- 
cess, present advantages, or future prospects in the arts.” 





Mr Mifflin next proceeds to vindicate the importance of the fine arts, as a means of 
elevating our national character, and of promoting the union, the happiness, and the 
virtue of mankind :— 


‘¢ How sadly does the sterile intellect of the inhabitants of the desert sympathize 
with the barren wastes on which they wander! While, in the luxurious latitudes 
of the South, how well the languor of their looks accords with the soft complexion 
of their minds!—If not all ‘ worshippers,’ we seem at least all ‘children of the 
Sun,’ and may address him, with the poet.. 


‘Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee 
Even as our outward aspects.’ 


And blest, indeed, are they, who, like ourselves, enjoy that happy temperature, 
so favourable to physical energy and the highest intellectual vigour. It is to these 
regions, or, shall id say, this climate, (for the fate of countries alters with their 
climate—as the stern Roman of the frozen Tiber is the soft Italian of its warmer 
shores)—we are indebted for all of enterprise which has lastingly benefited our 
race.” * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
“« These have elevated the world by science or conquered it with arms—awed 
it with eloquence, charmed it with song, and fascinated it with art. Nature seems 
to have accorded to these, in the scale of intellect, a corresponding rank with that 
the eagle holds among the feathered tribes :—other birds may boast a brighter plu- 
mage, and more mellow tones, but he can exult in his illimitable range of ‘ upper 
air, exclusively his own, and inaccessible to all beside! Other causes, no doubt, 
have cooperated with climate to produce success or to retard improvement; and 
we must not rely, too confidently, on the influence of our skies; but do not let us, 
therefore, fail to acknowledge and appreciate the advantages we possess in this . 
respect. -_ 
elt is by no means a merely fanciful speculation, that the mind must acquire a 
poetical temperament, or tone, from familiarity with the natural beauty of our 
delightful country. We find, in our everyday intercourse with men, that the 
objects with which they have most frequently associated present themselves, by 
way of illustration, freely to their minds ; and they display a felicity of description, 
and discrimination of judgment, in conversing of such subjects, which they do 
not evince in considering others. To the observer of nature our country presents 
a boundless and magnificent variety cf charms. Vallies of quiet beauty: where 
hamlets are reposing in plenty and in peace—and fertile fields, that mach before 
the eye, like gardens magnified immensely—streams that steal in murmurs through 
the underwood ; torrents that rend the rock, and dash through all impediments ; 
and rivers moving in their majesty, as silent and sublime, and resistless as the 
sweep of destiny. These, with the rugged grandeur of her unreached mountains 
and untamed wilds—nature has lavished in inexpressible affluence around us. 
Here spring arrays our woods and fields in beauty. But our forests claim, pre- 
eminently, admiration. Of unbounded extent and infinite variety ; presenting 
every form, and hue, and density of foliage ; from the lightest leafage of the locust, to 
the massive gloom of the cypress—many, as the magnolia, tulip tree, locust, and 
catawba, (with majesty of form and grace of foliage,) by the very beauty of their 
‘blossoms rivalling the pride of the flower garden. While, in the shadow of all 
these, the wanderer’s foot must press innumerable wild flowers—delicate in hues 
and forms, and endless in variety. Summer continues the splendours of the 
er world. But, after her golden glories have been gathered—when the 
orchard and the vine have yielded their grateful fruits and brilliant treasures—the 
full triumph of the “had begins! It is autumn, (and particularly autumn in Penn- 
sylvania,) that displays our forests in their most resplendent hues ;—when sloping 
on the hillside to the river that reflects them, they vie with the sunset in splen- 
dour or the rainbow in beauty ; when every tint, from the delicate yellow to the 
crimson leaf—deepest purple—dusky-brown, and still, occasional right-green, 
gives a gorgeousness to our scenery, which, in other countries, is but imagined in 
their visions of a fairyland.” * * * # * * * * * * 
“The climate, scenery, productions—all the exterior of our country—predis- 
poses (predispose) the mind for enjoying and executing works of taste—the society 
of our cities, distinguished by grace, and beauty, and intelligence, and more for 
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warmth of affection and purity of manners, must create an atmosphere congenial 
to the most exquisite spirit of art. 

‘‘The past history of our country incites its recording genius to action. The 
aboriginal inhabitants, with their wild and picturesque attire—their peculiar mode 
of life—their various exercises—fleet in the chase and fierce in the battle—com- 
manding in their councils or relaxed in their sports—offer such materials for the 
composition of a picture as the painter will not find in the exhausted fields of 
Europe. While their noble countenances and finely-moulded figures, exposed 
through carelessness of costume, supply the undulating outline, and require the 
eminent skill, which are so idolized by artists, and which have heretofore confined 
their devotions to primitive scenes or ancient history ; where scanty dress and 
simple drapery were adapted to the climate of the country.—These, with their 
excellent localities for pictorial effect; and their connexion with our own heroic 
fathers, in every variety of action ; where al! of human feeling and of human pas- 
sion has been ee | developed, invite the painter of history to choose the 
subjects for his pencil from the annals of our native country.” 


The effects of climate and other external causes, in directing the efforts of genius 
and inciting to the cultivation of the mental powers, next claim the attention of our 
author. We are happy to present so able a vindication of the natural claims of our 
own country ;—to one who has gazed upon the variegated and stupendous structures 
of Nature, so bountifully scattered over our widespread territory—no language is 
adequate to the description, no colouring too vivid to present the reality. The influence, 
which these physical causes must exercise on the future intellectual elevation of our 
republic, can scarcely be imagined. Mr Mifflin portrays his hopes and prospects, in 
a strain not too enthusiastic—(because enthusiasm is the inspiration of Deity,) but 
we wish his vision were reality. 

We could, (were our temperament as sanguine,) respond to the sentiments contained 
in the following passage. We know and acknowledge what, from the nature of our 
institutions, ought to be, but we are sorry that the records of past experience present 
but a paltry evidence of the encouragement afforded to American artists, by their 
countrymen. Not to mention numerous other instances, we need only refer to a recent 
and wellknown specimen of the patronage afforded to our native artists, in the case 
of our distinguished countryman, John James Audubon—a man, who has surpassed 
all others in his efforts in one of the most splendid and useful departments of the arts— 
a department which blends, in the most captivating manner, the facts and details of 
science with the magnificent embellishments of the pencil. And yet must it be 
admitted, that his grand delineations of the “ Birds of America,” were allowed to pass 
almost unnoticed and unknown in his native country, until their merit was first pro- 
claimed in the courts of Europe, and sounded through their public journals among his 
countrymen. ‘The passage alluded to is as follows :— 


“We er demonstrate beyond a doubt, the advantages our government extends 
to every effort of the mind, beyond the possibility of any other one to give. In 
other countries munificent patronage is extended to but few ; and those, too often, 
unworthily selected, while all others are excluded from fair and honourable com- 
petition; and even those thus patronized are much restricted in the exertion of 
their powers ;—obliged to flatter the ignoble living, when they would honour the 
illustrious dead—to address themselves to temporary excitement instead of the 
immutable feelings of honourable nature. Few noble minds—for seldom lofty 
powers and grovelling sentiments accompany each other—can brook such degra- 
dation.”’ * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

“Tt never can be the interest of our government to control the direction of art ; 
it will never, therefore, exert a chilling influence upon it—but as intelligence 
expands, and wealth increases, it will shine like the sun to foster it,—for here, 
whatever becomes the love of the people, must be the pride of the nation.” * 

‘“ When we recollect “a thousand years scarce serve to form a state,’’ and that 
but yesterday our fathers landed on a wild, inhospitable shore —how long its war- 
like natives hung in terror on their borders ;—and then, that long and arduous 
—- for the liberty which consecrates our land,—that, now all our refinement 
can be but during the interval of labour—as it were, the amusement of the wood- 
man, as he lays down his axe, in the shade of the forest he is felling—our progress 
in intellectual attainment is such, as to convert our hopes to faith, in the bright 
promise of the days to come.” 


Mr Mifflin thus briefly glances at the labours of American artists—which, he tells 
us, have been especially directed to the cultivation of Portrait Painting, a branch of 
the art, the influence and importance of which, he thinks, have been too generally dis- 
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regarded. His remarks, on this point, contain much that is instructive and sensible, 
and it is with pleasure we extract them. 

We regret that Mr Mifflin has not presented us with a more detailed history of the 
peculiar merits and performances of the most eminent American painters. We believe 
such a history has never been published, and we doubt not, that, if faithfully executed, 
it would prove highly interesting. 


“To every department of the arts America has furnished names that honour it. 
In landscape-painting, for which our country has such eminent advantages, we 
have artists competent to represent our scenes—the pictures of Doughty and Cole 
have a character decidedly American. The former infuses into his picture all 
that is quiet and lovely, romantic and beautiful in nature ; the other imparts to his 
canvass the grandeur, the wild magnificence of mountain scenery. The landscapes 
of Fisher are well known, and deservedly esteemed, and those of Birch present 
us rural life, and rural scenes, as’ they are familiar to our eyes—his water-views 
are unsurpassed in excellence. It is much to be regretted that the splendid talenis 
of the two first mentioned artists, should be so poorly rewarded as to allow the 
first to leave his native city, and the other to absent himself from his country, in 
search of patronage. 

“ The department of portrait-painting, as it has obtained most of the patronage 
has engrossed most of the talent of the country, and cannot, therefore, be passe 
in silence: and though acknowledged as subordinate to history painting, it 
deserves a more respectful consideration than is generally accorded it, and exerts 
upon society a more beneficent influence than is commonly supposed.” * = * 

“ Portrait painting must ever be the pioneer of more exalted art—the forerunner 
of an elevated taste, which admires eminent art for its own sake—valuing the 
beautiful reflection of unseen and perfect nature, more than the resemblance of a 
particular individual object. In this country it has done much toward introducing 
such a taste ; and in our own city, some of the highest talent of the age has been 
devoted to this department.—Here West first flourished as a portrait painter— 
Copley produced his beautiful pictures, and Stewart painted here—artists who 
now have worthy followers in Rembrandt Peale, Sully, Neagle and Inman.” 

“Need I say more for the art, that, in the hands of Stewart, permits posterity 
to stand in the presence of Washington ;—with Sully, places before us the gene- 
rous Lafayette—and, in this vast household of liberty, makes the remotest de- 
scendants familiar with the forms and faces of those who laid down all for their 
country, that might be dear to their children.”’ 


We hope that Mr Mifflin will pursue the subject of “ The Fine Arts in America,” 
on a more extended scale, as it is only from those who feel an ardent interest in the 
subject, that we can hope to derive the desired information on a topic so intimately 
associated with the intellectual history of our country. 





TO THE SUMMER BREEZE. 


Sweet breeze of eve that fans my fevered brow, 
All fresh and sweet with brightest flowers’ perfume, 
That comes in mellow summer’s gentle glow, 
With fairy step, to court the season’s bloom; 
That strays in wanton gambols ever o’er 
The tace of sultry earth and gladsome sea; 
Thy airy touch hath such a pleasant power, 
At this sweet time, I fondly welcome thee. 


There is a music in thy voice, thou breeze! 
That ever speaks a language of thine own; 
Sure thou hast caught, when traversing the seas, 
Some pure and gentle sound of liquid tone, 

Some low sweet murmur of the ocean tide, 
When gorgeous sunset gilds its mirrored wave, 

And when the bosom of the waters wide 

Is spread with lustre from the daygod’s grave. 








Biddle’s Address. 


And in thy mellow tones, methinks, I catch 
The varied story of thy wandering, 
A tale of some sweet maiden’s lonely watch 
For speeding barque that should her lover bring ; 
And thou, wild rogue, to hear the maid repine, 
At night’s still hour beneath the summer sky, 
Hast veered the sails that hurried o’er the brine— 
And heard, come o’er the wave, the maiden’s sigh. 


And thou hast gently fann’d the pallid cheek 
Of her, o’er whom an anxious mother wept, 
Whose voice of melody had ceased’ to speak, 
Whose once glad eye had long in darkness slept. 
And thou hast crept, like ministering angel sent, 
Through bars that some lone prisoner confined, 
And to his crushed and saddened spirit lent 
A life and vigour which no chains could bind. 


Upon thy bosom thou hast swiftly borne 
The welcome sound of loving maiden’s lute 
To him whose anxious breast with doubt was torn, 
Who deemed his loved one’s voice forever mute : 
And o’er his raptured heart the glow hath spread 
Of hope revived, and soul from doubt made free, 
And in his bosom thou hast kindly shed, 
Once more, a kindling ray of extacy. 


And thou in every favoured clime hast played, 

Where fruits and flowers flung sweetest scent on air ; 
In sunniest vale thy unseen feet have strayed 

Wherever summer wove her garb most fair. 
And now thou hast beneath this verdant grove, 

Where flowers of every hue are thickly spread, 
Come with thy freshness and thy tales of love, 

To keep me lingering where thy charms have led. 





THE ADDRESS 


Of Nicholas Biddle, Esq., Chairman of the Trustees of the Girard College for Orphans, 
on the occasion of laying the corner stone of the edifice, July 4th, 1833. 


It affords us a high degree of pleasure to republish, in a form less evanescent than 
the common media, the excellent address of Mr Biddle. Fitted by intellect, educa- 
tion, profound knowledge of business and sterling integrity, for the station he deservedly 
holds as chairman of the administrators of Girard’s magnificent bequest, he has pre- 
sented an admirable analysis of the testator’s will, and developed with perspicuity the 
sublime purposes of the institution. He has skilfully avoided enlargement on certain 
topics which could not be dignified by minute delineation, and directed the minds of 
his auditors and readers to the glorious consequences which must result from this 
unequalled charity. He has indulged in no vain rhetorical flourish—no empty decla- 
mation—but in the plain, direct, energetic language of honesty and truth, exhibited 
his subject in the clearest light. We rejoice in the manifestation of such a masterly 
mind as is here displayed, and commend this address as a model of its kind. It com- 
bines argument with pathos, and minute calculation with elevated views. Mr Biddle 
has done honour to himself, and to the noble cause of which he is the expounder, by 

. this lucid, manly and able oration. 
Fellow Citizens: —We have now witnessed the laying of the corncr stone of the 
_Girard College for Orphans. That stone, simple, massive and enduring, fit emblem of 
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the structure to be reared from it, and of the man whose name it bears, has been 
deposited in its final resting place. The earth received it. ‘Tomorrow the earth will 
cover it. Ours are the last eyes which shall look upon it, and hereafter it will lie in 
its silent repose, unmoved by all the revolutions of the changing world above it. 

And yet from out that depth is to rise the spirit which may more influence the des- 
tiny of ourselves and our children, than all else the world now contains. The seed 
that has been plonted is of the tree of knowledge—that growth which gives to existence 
all that renders it attractive—flowers for our early youth—fruits in maturer life, and 
shelter for declining years. It is that knowledge which, trampling down in its progress 
the dominion of brutal force, and giving to intellect its just ascendancy, has at length 
become the master power of the world. No people can now be distinguished or pros- 
perous, or truly great, but by the diffusion of knowledge—and in the stirring compe- 
tition of the roused spirits of our time, the first glory and the highest success must 
be assigned to the best educated nation. If this be true in our relations abroad, it is 
far more true at home. Our institutions have boldly ventured to place the whole 
power of the country in the hands of the people at large, freed from all the great 
restraints which in other countries were deemed necessary. In doing this, their 
reliance is entirely on the general intelligence and education of the community, with- 
out which, such institutions can have neither permanence nor value. Their brilliant 
success has hitherto justified that confidence, but as our population becomes concen- 
trated into denser masses with more excited passions and keener wants, the corrective 
influence of instruction becomes daily more essential. 

The education then of the people, which elsewhere is desirable or useful, becomes 
with us essential to the enjoyment, as well as to the safety of our institutions. Our 
general equality of rights would be unavailing without the intelligence to understand 
and to defend them—our general equality of power would be dangerous, if it enabled 
an ignorant mass to triumph by numerical force over the superior intelligence which 
it envied—our universal right to political distinction, unless the people are qualified for 
it by education, becomes a mere abstraction, exciting only an abortive ambition. 
While, therefore, to be uneducated and ignorant, is in other countries a private misfor- 
tune, in ours it is a public wrong; and the great object to which statesmen should 
direct their efforts is to elevate the standard of public instruction to the level,—the 
high tableland—of our institutions. It is thus that this day has been appropriately 
chosen for the present solemnity. . 

It is fit that the anniversary of that day when our ancestors laid the broad founda- 
tions of our public liberties—on that day when our countrymen throughout this pros- 
perous empire, are enjoying the blessings which these institutions confer,—we, in our 
sphere of duty, should commence this great work, so eminently adapted to secure and 
perpetuate them. 

This truth no man felt with deeper conviction than our distinguished fellow citizen, 
whose history and whose design in founding this institution may aptly occupy, for a 
few moments, our attention. 

Of these, now that the tomb has dissipated all the illusion which once surrounded 
them, we can speak with the impartiality of history ; and here on this chosen spot, the 
scene of his future fame, we may freely bestow on his memory the homage which his 
unassuming nature would have shunned while living. 

We all remember, and most of us knewhim. Plain in appearance, simple in man- 
ners, frugal in all his habits, his long life was one unbroken succession of intense and 
untiring industry. Wealthy, yet without indulging in the ordinary luxuries which 
wealth may procure—a stranger to the social circle—indifferent to political distinction 
—with no apparent enjoyment except in impelling and regulating the multiplied 
occupations of which he was the centre,—whose very relaxation was only variety of 
labour, he passed from youth to manhood and finally to extreme old age, the same 
unchanged, unvarying model of judicious and successful enterprise. At length, men 
began to gaze with wonder on this mysterious being, who, without any of the ordinary 
stimulants to exertion, urged by neither his own wants, nor the wants of ethers,—with 
riches already beyond the hopes of avarice, yet persevered in this unceasing scheme of 
accumulation; and possessing so much, strove to possess more as anxiously as if he 
possessed nothing. They did not know that under this cold exterior, and aloof in that 
stern solitude of his mind, with all that seeming indifference to the world and to the 
world’s opinions, he still felt the deepest sympathy for human affliction, and nursed a 
stronger, yet a far nobler and wiser ambition to benefit mankind, than ever animated 
the most devoted follower of that world’s applause. His death first revealed, that all 
this accumulation of his laborious and prolonged existence was to be the inheritance 
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of us and our children—that for our and their comfort, the city of his adoption was to 
be improved and embellished, and, above all, that for their advancement in science, and 
in morals, were to be dedicated the fruits of his long years of toil. 

It required the self-denial of no common mind to resist the temptation of being 
himself the witness and the administrator of this bounty, and to have abstained from 
enjoying the applause of his grateful countrymen, who would have acknowledged, 
with affectionate. respect, the benefits which they derived from him. Yet even this 
secret and prospective munificence must have had its charm for a mind like his; and 
we may well imagine that the deep and retired stillness of his spirit was often soothed 
with visions of the lasting good, and perhaps, too, of the posthumous glory, which 
he was preparing. Such. contemplations he might well indulge, for to few have they 
been so fully realized. From the moment that foundation stone touched the earth, the 
name of Girard was beyond the reach of oblivion. From this hour, that name is des- 
tined to survive to the latest posterity, and while letters and the arts exist, he will be 
cited as the man who, with a generous spirit and a sagacious foresight, bequeathed, for 
the improvement of his fellow men, the aceumulated earnings of his life. He will be 
remembered in all future times by the emphatic title with which he chose to be desig- 
nated, and with which he commenced his will—a title by which we ourselves may 
proudly recognize him as “Stephen Girard, of the city of Philadelphia, in the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Merchant and Mariner”—the author of a more munifi- 
cent act of enlightened charity than was ever performed by any other human being. 

His will indeed be the most durable basis of all human distinction—a wise benevo- 
lence in the cause of letters. The ordinary charity which feeds or clothes the distressed, 
estimable as it is, relieves only the physical wants of the sufferer. But the enlightened 
beneficence which looks deeper into the wants of our nature—which not merely pro- 
longs existence, but renders that existence a blessing, by pouring into those recesses 
of sorrow the radiance of moral and intellectual cultivation—this it is which forms 
the world’s truest benefactor, and confers the most enduring of all fame. His glory 
is the more secure, because the very objects of that benevolence are enabled to repay, 
with fame, the kindness which sustains them. 

It is not unreasonable to conjecture that in all future times, there will probably be in 
existence many thousand men who will owe to Girard the greatest of all blessings, a 
virtuous education; men who will have been rescued from want and perhaps vice, and 
armed with power to rise with wealth and distinction. Among them will be found 
some of the best educated citizens, accomplished scholars, intelligent mechanics, dis- 
tinguished artists, and the most prominent statesmen. -In the midst of their prosperity 
such men can never forget the source of it, nor will they ever cease to mingle with 
their prayers and to commemorate with their labours, the name of their benefactor. 
What human being can be insensible to the happiness of having caused such a suc- 
cession of good through remote ages, or not to feel that such applause is more greatful 
than all the shouts whichever rose from the bloodiest field of battle, and worth all the 
vulgar fame of a hundred conquests! 

The general design and the resources of the institution are proportioned to its 
purposes, and characteristic of him who did nothing which he did not do well. 

After the building shall have been completed, there will remain the annual income 
of two millions of dollars, now yielding one hundred and two thousand dollars, and if 
these funds should be inadequate for all the orphans applying for admission, the income 
of nearly all the remainder of the estate is to be appropriated to the erection of as 
many new buildings as his square in the city would have contained. So that, in gene- 
ral, it may be stated ‘with reasonable confidence, that when all the buildings are ready 
for the reception of the pupils, there will be available for the maintenance of the insti- 
tution an income of not less than one hundred thousand dollars, which may be increased 
to at least two hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

These ample funds are to be devoted to the maintenance and education of “ poor 
male white orphan children.” Of all the classes of human indigence there are none 
more helpless and none more entitled to our sympathies than these children of misfor- 
tune. They have lost their natural protectors. The arms, which have hitherto em- 
braced and sustained them, have been folded in death. They began life in comfort, 
perhaps in affluence; but now they stand alone, abandoned and helpless, to struggle 
against the world’s coldness, with precarious means of subsistence, with no means of 
instruction, and treading on that narrow and slippery verge which too often separates 
want from crime. From this fricndless condition they are rescued by the benevolence 
of Girard, whe not merely provides the means of subsistence, but redressing the 
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wrongs of fortune, raises them at once in the scale of being, and qualifies them to be 
useful members of that socicty which they would otherwise disturb or corrupt. 

TIow wid: the limits of that benevolence may be, it is impossible tu conjecture. If 
the imperfection of language suggests a doubt as to the degree of destitution which 
makes an “ orphan,” the greater weakness ef our nature forces upon us the melancholy 
inquiry—what child is there that may not be a poor orphan? Who is there indeed 
among us whose children may not yet need the blessings of this institution? Let 
none of us, in the confidence of prosperity, deem his offspring secure. Alas! all our 
prosperity is so vain and shadowy, and misfortune is so constantly in ambush to assail 
us, that it were presumptuous in any of us to suppose himself beyond the reach of 
vicissitudes, which would render such an institution the happiest refuge for his chil- 
dren. Yes, fellow citizens, this college is our own; the property of us all. It is 
intended to remedy misfortunes to which we are all equally liable. And it should be 
a source of great consolation to each of us, that if, in the evervarying turns of human 
life, misfortune should overtake, and death surprise us, they who bear our names, and 
are destined to be the fathers of our descendants, will here find a home where they 
may be prepared for future usefulness, and become in turn the protectors and support 
of their more helpless relatives. 

Hereafter, thanks to the bounty of Girard, every father among us may, on his death 
bed, enjoy the reflection, that although unprovided with fortune, there is secured to his 
sons that which is at once the means of fortune, and far better than the amplest for- 
tune without it,—a good education. This consideration, if any such incentive were 
wanting, may serve to stimulate the sense of public duty in those who administer the 
institution, to render it worthy of their own children. 

For this purpose, happily, it is only necessary to fulfil the design of the founder, 
which provides ample means and expressly enjoins the employment of them, to give 
every kind of liberal and useful instruction. 

They would much err, who, comparing this institution with any ordinary standard, 
regard it as an almshouse or a poor-house, in which a certain number of pauper boys, 
housed together, to be kept from harm, are to receive some hasty rudiments of instruc- 
tion, and then to be thrust out on the world to make way for a similar swarm of 
unfortunate children. By no means. The comprehensive benevolence of Girard 
looked to higher and better things. It is not a poor school nor a charity school, nor a 
free. school in their ordinary acceptation. It is, as he denominates it, a “College.” 
The peremptory prohibition that “no distinctive dress should ever be worn,” reveals 
his purpose that these youths shall not be designated as objects of remark or contempt 
by their contemporaries—that they shall be distinguished only by their conduct, and 
shall not wear the livery even of charity. 

The instruction, too, required, is of the highest character, embracing almost every 
thing worthy of being studied in the circle of human knowledge. “ They shall be 
instructed,” says he, “ in the various branches of a sound education, comprehending 
reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, geography, navigation, surveying, practical 
mathematics, astronomy, natural, chemical and experimental philosophy, the French 
and Spanish languages—(I do not forbid, but I do not recommend the Greek and 
Latin languages)—and such other learning and science as the capacities of the several 
scholars may merit or warrant.” 

This excludes nothing—nay, it embraces everything necessary to form a well edu- 
cated man. How far this instruction is to be carried—whether when the degrees of 
talent and disposition come to be analyzed, some are to be instructed up to the point of 
their appropriate capacity, while the more intelligent and more diligent are to be car- 
ried into the higher regions of science, are questions of future administrations, to be 
decided by experience. 

Bat it is manifest that all the means of education, thorough, perfect education, are 
to be provided; that every facility for the acquisition of knowledge should be at hand ; 
nor is there any reason why the Girard Colledge—liberally endowed beyond all exam- 
ple—should not be superior to any existing establishment, in the talents of its professors 
or the abundance of its means of instruction: and with the blessing of God, so it shall 
be. There shall be cqllected within these walls all that the knowledge and research of 
men have accumulated to enlighten and improve the minds of youth. 

It will be the civil West Point of this country, where all the sciences which minister 
to men’s hapiness, and all the arts of peace may be thoroughly and practically taught. 
Its success will naturally render it the model for other institutions—the centre of all 
improvement in things taught no less than in the art of teaching them—the nursery 
of instructors as well as pupils ;—thus, not merely accomplishing the direct benefit to 
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those to whom its instruction extends, but irradiating by its example the whole circum- 
ference of human knowledge. 

To this intellectual cultivation will be added that, without which all instruction is 
valueless, and all learning the mere ability for evil—the moral discipline which makes 
men virtuous and happy at their own firesides. “My desire is,” says he, “that all the 
instructors and teachers in the colledge shall take pains to instil into the minds of the 
scholars the pure principles of morality, so that on their entrance into active life, they 
may, from inclination and habit, evince benevolence toward their fellow creatures, 
and a love of truth, sobriety, and industry.” When this harmony between the heart 
and the understanding ceases, mere knowledge is a curse, and men become intellectual 
statues, with the perfect forms of manly exterior, but cold and selfish and worthless to 
the community which endures them. Our youth too will not fail to be deeply imbued 
with that enthusiastic devotion to republican government, and that knowledge of his 
public rights and duties, which should form the basis of the American character. It 
is thus that the founder strictly enjoins “that by every proper means, a pure attach- 
ment to our republican institutions, and to the sacred rights of conscience, as guaranteed 
by our happy constitution, shall be formed and fostered in the minds of the scholars.” 

Nor need there be any dread that such an education will disqualify them for their 
pursuits in after life. In this country all pursuits are open to all men, nor need the 
humblest citizen despair of the highest honours of the republic. They err who suppose 
that because men are instructed, they may desert the ordinary walks of employment. 
There never can be such an over education of the mass of the people. Men labour 
not for want of knowledge but for want of bread. The cultivation of the mind, like 
the cultivation of the soil, only renders it more productive, and knowledge becomes the 
best auxiliary to industry, by rendering the labourer more intelligent and more ambi- 
tious to excel. The youths, thus instructed, will go forth inte the various pursuits of 
life, many of which are in their nature mechanical, but they will begin with the dispo- 
sition and the power not merely to excel in them, but to rise beyond them; and they 
will emerge from their workshops, as their countrymen Franklin, and Rittenhouse, and 
Godfrey, and Fulton did before them, reaching all the distinctions of the state which 
may be honourably won by talents and character. 

That the scene of so may blessings may be appropriate to them, it is intended to 
make this structure worthy its great object:—worthy of the name of its founder, and 
of the city which he was so anxious to embellish. Among the sciences most needed 
in this country, where individual wealth is hastening to indulge its taste, and where 
every state, city and county requires extensive public buildings, is architecture. Indis- 
pensable in the rudest forms of life, it becomes the highest ornament of the most 
enlightened. In every page of its progress, the style of its public works displays 
the character of the nation which rears them. 

Disproportioned and grotesque among a coarse and unlettered people, in nations 
more advanced often over ornamented with the gaudy profusion and the caprices of 
tasteless wealth—it is only when sustained by the public spirit of a community at 
once enlightened and generous, that architecture attains its highest glory—a refined 
simplicity. 

Of that perfection it is proposed that this structure shall present a model, the equal 
at least of similar works in any other country, and not unworthy of the best days of 
antiquity—a structure which will at once gratify the honourable pride of every citizen 
of the United States, and form the best study for all the branches of industry connected 
with architecture. 

The enjoyment of so many advantages devolves on us, fellow citizens, the duty of 
great care and vigilance to preserve them. 

After bestowing upon our city this rich inheritance, Girard adds the emphatic de- 
claration—* In relation to the organization of the College and its appendages, I leave 
necessarily many details to the Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of Philadelphia, and I 
do so with the more confidence, as from the nature of my bequests and the benefit to 
result from them, I trust that my fellow citizens of Philadelphia will observe and 
evince special care and anxiety in selecting members for thcir city councils and other 
agents.” 

That the generous confidence, with which he has thus committed to usthe execution 
of his great designs, should never be betrayed, we owe equally to the name of the 
founder and to the interests of our posterity ; as the whole value of this institution will 
depend entirely on the administration of it. For myself and my colleagues, to whom 
the high honour has been assigned of sharing in that administration, I can only say, 
fellow citizens, that we have assumed the trust with the deepest sense of its respon- 
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sibility, and a determination to execute it in the spirit of enlightened benevolence 
which animated the founder; and we shall in our turn retire from it, with the hope 
that our fair city may always find successors who to equal zeal add greater ability to 
serve it. 

Under such auspices, we confidently trust that all the expectations of the founder 
will be realized. With this delightful anticipation, we now invoke the blessing of Gop 
on this great undertaking. 

In the name of Stephen Girard of the city of Philadelphia, in the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Merchant and Mariner, we lay the foundation of this Girard College 
for Orphans. We dedicate it to the cause of Cuarity, which not only feeds and 
clothes the destitute, but wisely confers the greatest blessings on the greatest sufferers; 

To the cause of Education, which gives to human life its chief value ; 

To the cause of Morals, without which knowledge were worse than unavailing ; 
and finally, 

To the cause of our Country, whose service is the noblest object to which knowledge 
and morals can be devoted. 

Long may this structure stand, in its majestic simplicity, the pride and admiration 
of our latest posterity ; long may it continue to yield its annual harvest of educated 
and moral citizens to adorn and to defend our country. Long may each successive 
age enjoy its still inereasing benefits, when time shall have filled its halls with the 
memory of the mighty dead who have been reared within them, and shed over its out- 
ward beauty the mellowing hues of a thousand years of renown. 





A BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE REVEREND DR NOTT+* 


Ir has fallen to the lot of few Americans to exert on society so powerful an influence 
as is exerted by the reverend gentleman whose name stands at the head of this article, 
and few will leave behind them more various and enduring memorials of their talents 
and philanthropy. As a preacher, an instructor of youth, and the author of important 
improvements in the arts, he has filled, for many years, a large space in the public 
eye, and made invaluable contributions to the morality, the literature, and the physical 
resources of his country. 

President Nott was born in June, 1773, in the town of Ashford, Connecticut. It 
was his misfortune to be deprived, at an early age, of both his’parents ; not, however, till 
his mind had received a powerful impulse from the instructions of a gifted and pious 
mother. Under her tuition, with the aid of that nursery of talent, the common school, 
his mind first imbibed the love of letters, and the taste for independent and original 
inquiry which have distinguished his subsequent life. The hope of receiving a liberal 
education seemed to be precluded by the straitened circumstances of the family; and 
had it not been for a desire of knowledge, too strong to be repressed, it is probable 
that the’subject of this sketch would have spent his days on the farm or in the work- 
shop. Itis said that this thirst for improvement was suffered to prey upon him in secret, 
till he had reached the age of nine or ten, when upon perceiving one day a neighbouring 
physician ride past the field where he was at work, his feelings were too powerfully 
excited to be longer restrained. He dropped the hoe with which he was labouring, 
resolved that his life as a farmer should end there—and going to the residence of the 
physician, requested to be reccived as a student. This gentleman, with a kindness and 
a consideration which did him honour, expressed no surprise at the singular application ; 
but, after explaining to the youthful aspirant his need of more knowledge in order to 
commence profitably the study of medicine, advised him to return to his friends, and, 





* We are happy to extract this brief sketch of a very eminent, liberal and high- 
minded scholar, from The Parthenon Magazine, published at Schenectady by the 
students of Union College. Dr Nott is a public benefactor—a great and good 
man—and the spirited editor of the Parthenon has done honour to himself by ren- 
— his homage to science, virtue and intellect. This periodical contains many 
excellent articles by young men of genius, and it gratifies us highly to praise our 
worthy contemporary. 
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if he could procure their consent, to devote himself to its acquisition. Soon after this 
incident, which seems to have given a new complexion to all his views, he was placed 
with his elder brother, the Reverend Samuel Nott, who for more than half a century 
has been the respected and exemplary pastor of the congregational church in Franklin, 
Connecticut. While with him, young Nott acquired a knowledge of the elements of 
Latin and Greek—made some progress in the mathematics,—and was finally employed 
as a teacher of the district schools in the vicinity. It was, we believe, when he was 
about sixteen or seventeen years old, that he took charge of a school in Plainfield, 
where the Reverend Mr Benedict then resided; and from this excellent man, one of 
the most accomplished scholars that then adorned the ranks of the Connecticut 
clergy, he received the most friendly and efficient aid. To his counsel and encourage- 
ment, it is understood, that Dr Nott has always attributed much of the rapid 
improvement, which, at this period of his life, he was enabled to make, and which in 
his twentieth year was rewarded by the first degree in the arts—obtained at Brown 
University, after a residence of only a few months. We have been informed that the 
present distinguished representative in Congress from Providence, Mr Burgess, was of 
the same class. 

Having thus obtained collegiate honours, Mr Nott commenced his preparation for 
the ministry, being employed at the same time in teaching. In 1795, when about 
twentytwo years of age, he was licensed to preach, and having soon after married 
Miss Benedict, a daughter of his friend and benefactor, he removed to the county of 
Otsego, in this state. After spending a. year in missionary labours, he finally settled 
himself as pastor and principal of the Academy, in Cherry Valley, then almost a 
wilderness. The eclat which this Academy soon after acquired under his auspices, and 
the number of students that crowded to it for admission, evince the ability which even 
then he possessed for the instruction of youth. In his clerical labours he was no less 
successful; and it soon became apparent that his zeal and powers called for a wider 
theatre. Such a theatre presented itself at Albany, where, in 1798, he was invited to 
take charge of the Presbyterian church. Here, for six years, he devoted himself, with 
untiring assiduity, and with an ardour which nothing could repress, to the spiritual 
welfare of his people, and to the promotion of the great interests connected with litera- 
ture and the public morals. His situation brought him into contact with the most 
distinguished men of the state, who, being resident at Albany as officers of the govern- 
ment, or called thither by professional and legislative engagements, were glad to 
cultivate his society and enjoy his ministrations. It is believed that the six years, 
spent by President Nott at Albany, were among the most useful and important of his 
life. Many living witnesses attest the fidelity with which he discharged his duties, 
and the unprecedented rapidity with which he rose in power and popularity as a 
preacher. The impressions which were left by his argument in behalf of the truth 
of Christianity, on the minds of some very eminent men, who had hitherto doubted, 
are said to have been deep and permanent. To his counsels may be attributed some 
of the important measures which characterized the legislation of the state during that 
period. 

In the spring of 1805, not long after the delivery of his celebrated discourse on the 
death of Hamilton, and but a very few months after the death of an inestimable wife, 
he was invited to the Presidency of this (Union) College. The infirm state of his 
health, as well as the prospects of usefulness which the invitation seemed to open, induced 
him to yield to the wishes of the public; and he accordingly requested a dismission 
from his people. Having received it, coupled however with the most affecting expres- 
sions of regret, he came to this place, where he found the ccllege with but fourteen 
students—its funds exhausted—its buildings unfinished—and all its operations embar- 
rassed by debt and despondence. His first step was to obtain from the legislature a 
grant of eighty thousand dollars, with which the edifice in the city, now called the Old 
College, was completed—professorships were established—and a library and apparatus 
procured. It was during his application for this grant, that he matured the plan, and, 
with the aid of some influential friends, procured the passage of a law establishing the 
common school fund ef this state—a service to his country, which, if it stood alone, 
would entitle him to most grateful remembrance. _It is impossible, within the limits 
assigned to this article, to trace the various effects, which, during the twentyeight 
years that he has spent at the head of this institution, he has made in the cause of 
education. If posterity shall ever inquire after his monument, they may be pointed to 
the lands—the edifices—the professorships—and the influence, which are now the 
property of Union College—and which, it is believed, may all be traced to his individual 
agency. It is not too much to say, that he has been to this Institution, at once, its 
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Financier,—its President,—and, of all its pecuniary benefactors, excepting the state, 
incomparably the most liberal. Instead of fourteen students, it now numbers, as it 
has for several years, more than two hundred—graduates annually classes as large as 
any graduated by any college in our country—and has funds and property, which 
entitle it to a rank beside the most venerable and honoured. What religious impres- 
sions Dr Nott has left on the minds of his pupils—what impulse he has given to their 
intellectual pursuits—what habits of mental discipline he has imparted—and what 
lessons he has furnished respecting the emergencies of practical life—may be learned 
from the fifteen hundred individuals, who, during his presidency, have enjoyed his pater- 
nal care. They need no sketches from us to remind them of the charm with which 
he can invest the lecture room—of the sacredness which he throws over the solemni- 
ties of the chapel—of the parental kindness with which he admonishes the wayward 
and bears with the perverse—the facility with which he maintains a discipline, more 
rigid, it is believed, than prevails in any other college of our country—the intuitive ease 
with which he penetrates the character and traces the aberrations of his pupils—and 
the upward aim which he gives to the aspirations of the ardent and youthful mind. 
All these are traits, which have left on the minds of his students an indelible impression, 
and which are now reflected from the labours of many distinguished men in our 
country, who are proud to refer to him as their model, and to remember him as, under 
God, their greatest intellectual benefactor. 

We hasten to notice the labours of President Nott, in another and very different 

department. It seldom devolves upon an individual, who has been instrumental in 
ameliorating successively the moral and intellectual condition of his race, to conclude 
his labours with physical inventions of an important character. Such, however, has 
been the case with this gentleman. Nearly twenty years since, he was induced to 
place the Russian stove in the buildings then erected for the accommodation of stu- 
dents, and when, at a subsequent period, it was found not to answer the purpose 
intended, it became necessary, in the absence of fireplaces, to provide a substitute. 
This, we believe, was the real origin of the experiments on heat, which, with his 
characteristic perseverance, and at such immense expense, Dr Nott has been prose- 
cuting for many years. The result of these is to be found, not merely in the stoves 
with which he has favoured the public, nor in the new forms which he has given to 
furnaces, steam generators, etc. etc. but yet more in the development of principles 
respecting the economy of heat, as new as they are important—principles which are 
destined, (if we may trust to the judgment of scientific men,) to work most extensive 
and radical changes in the prevalent modes.of generating and applying caloric. These 
principles admit of applications so various and extensive, that it is to be apprehended, 
that the remainder of a life which, we could wish, might be devoted to the revision of 
his unpublished works, and to that otium cum dignitate so appropriate at the close of a 
useful career, will have to be spent in superintending mechanical operations. Should 
such necessity result, however, as is anticipated by his friends; provided a successful 
application of our anthracite coals be made to all the most important purposes of art— 
such as the smelting of ores—the propelling of steam vessels and locomotives ; should 
the processes of the cook and manufacturer be simplified and cheapened, while health 
is secured, and disasters, which most threaten life on board our steamboats, are effec- 
tually prevented—then, whatever may be the regrets of Dr Nott, or of his friends, that 
he has become pledged to the prosecution of these discoveries, posterity will have 
reason only to rejoice. It has been the prorogative of no single individual to confer 
such physical benefits on his country, as he will confer, who, by the application of 
American coal to the American ores, shall provide a cheap and abundant supply of 
that substance, which of all others tends most to enrich a nation; while at the same 
time he economizes labour in the manufactory—sccures life on board the steamboat, 
and provides for the places of business and of habitation, a defence against the rigours 
of winter and the vicissitudes of climate. 

We conclude with a very brief sketch of the characteristic powers and qualities of 
Dr Nott’s mind. The most remarkable of these are candour, discrimination, and 
versatility, joined with a power of continuous application, greater than we recollect to 
have observed in any other individual. To whatever subject he applies himself, he 
seems to seize, with intuitive ease, its great and leading principles. No prejudice is 
allowed to shut out the evidence of truth; and to the uniform candour and generosity 
with which he accustoms himself to weigh opinions opposed to his own, may be attri- 
buted much of the sway which he acquires over surrounding minds. His aims are 
always noble. It is not with him as with some men miscalled great, whose lives are 
a tissue of sordid ends, pursued by sordid means. Whatever enterprise he thinks 
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calculated to enlighten or benefit mankind he espouses; and having espoused it, he 
thenceforth becomes its active, unblenching friend. Hence, though a Presbyterian, he 
freely lends his aid to the institutions of other denominativns of christians. Though 
connected, by ties of peculiar interest, with Union College, he often renders essential 
service to other seminaries, towards procuring their charters—sustaining their applica- 
tions for endowments, and allaying the spirit of intolerance and rivalry. And the 
returns which he now receives for the time and money so freely expended, in his 
researches respecting heat, are not hoarded up for individual emolument, but are 
bestowed with the greatest liberality on objects of charity and on new investigations 
in science and the arts. 

We might close then as we commenced—It has fallen to the lot of few Americans 
to exert on society an influence so powerful as is exerted by the gentleman whose name 
stands at the head of this article. If we consider the impression which must have 
been produced by his preaching, not only on the hearts of his auditors, but also on the 
character of pulpit eloquence throughout our land—if to this we add the impulse, 
which, through the educated minds that he has sent forth to enlighten and guide public 
opinion, he has given to the movements of society—if, in fine, we estimate the increase 
of individual and social happiness which must result from the introduction of his 
doctrines respecting the evolution and management of heat, we shall see ample reason 
to conclude, that though the grave were now closed upon him, his name would still 
occupy a most commanding place among the ornaments and benefactors of his country. 
But hitherto that grave, so voracious of all that is good and desirable, hath spared 
him. He yet lives in the full exercise of his powers—and in the discharge of all his 
highly important functions. Be it ours to pray that a life so precious may be the 
peculiar care of Providence—that, ripened though he may be for a higher existence, 
he may yet be spared to bless our eyes and rejoice our hearts, till he has had time to 
fill, to the full, the measure of his usefulness and fame. 





THE CURSE OF TONGUES. 


There is no evil more common, and there is none that affects domestic happiness 
more severely, than defamation. In every walk of life we may observe the pernicious 
consequences attendant on this infernal demon; but sorry am I to say, that nowhere 
does it gain a more considerable influence, nowhere is it more cherished and encou- 
raged, than among those who are favoured with ease and affluence, who have had the 
advantage of a liberal education, and therefore, one would be apt to imagine, would 
be above the meanness of this despicable vice. 

Defamation is more particularly iniquitous, because it is absolutely inexcusable, as 
being productive of no benefit to the person who gives it indulgence. Other vices 
yield some degree of pleasure, however transient and insignificant, in their motives 
and accomplishment; but this proceeds either from a wanton principle of malevolence, 
or from a settled spirit of revenge, neither of which can possibly be productive of 
delightful sensations. 

Oftentimes the circumstances which attend a lapse from virtue are so complicated, 
as greatly to extenuate the erring child of mortality; but defamation affords no excuse, 
since we can be under no necessity to wound the reputation of a fellow creature. 
There are degrees in this crime. They who directly invent a slander against another 
are undoubtedly defamers of the first magnitude; but even those persons who report 
it again are absolutely inexcusable; for we ought not to mention any evil of our 
neighbour, and especially if it comes upon uncertain evidence, or from one whose 
veracity we have any reason to doubt. Though, in fact, his conduct is infamous who 
invents a falsehood concerning the character of another, yt ours is little if at all less 
so, if we report it again; beeause we thereby approve the evil, and contribute, as 
far as lies in our power, to its increase. If the author of the scandal did indeed give 
the first wound, we, by enlarging and irritating it, do what we can to make that 
wound mortal. 

Supposing that we have any, even the slightest, room to question the truth of any 
evil report we hear, that is a sufficient call upon us not to give it any circulation; for 
we are to consider that the mischief we are about to do is irreparable, since we can- 
not possibly erase the impressions which our little narratives or insinuations may 
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have made upon the minds of the hearers. Now if our reports should happen to prove 
false, how odious must we appear to the wise and good, and indeed to ourselves, when 
we sce the party we have so cruelly injured, or hear his name mentioned ? 

But a considerable and common mischief arising from defamation is, that the 
slandered person regains his reputation in a very slow degree, though it was blasted 
in a moment. Many of those, perhaps, who heard the scandal, have since been dis- 
persed abroad, and carried it with them to places where his vindication may never 
come. Besides, it is a melancholy infirmity of human nature, that we are hardly 
brought to think well'of one whom we have been used to consider in a disadvantageous 
light. There will long lurk within us an evil and uncharitable spirit, called Suspicion, 
that will induce us to hold unfavourable notions of those against whom defamation has 
once prejudiced us. And here I cannot help lamenting the too common practice of 
spreading abroad the real faults and failings of others; which, though rarely esteemed 
so, is certainly a species of defamation; since, if even a person has injured us, to 
develope his errors, and to enlarge upon the vicious actions he has committed, proves 
that we are animated by a spirit of revenge rather than true magnanimity. But to 
expose the faults of those who have not made us the dupes of their art, or betrayed 
our confidence, is little less culpable than traducing the characters of the innocent. 
I have often observed that this evil custom prevents many, perhaps the generality, 
of the vicious from returning to the paths of virtue. When a frail daughter of 
mortality, whose unsuspecting innocence has been made the prey of some artful 
and insidious ravisher, deplores in silence the sacrifice she has made, and trembling 
seeks that virtue and peace she had been drawn from by the arts of man, she is too 
frequently kept back and driven from repentance by the rest of her sex, with whom 
a known deviation from virtue is considered as an unpardonable crime. She cannot 
appear in company without meeting the cutting taunt, the piercing sneer, or worse 
reproach, and that probably from persons who, had they been in her situation, would 
more easily have yielded to vice, and more obstinately have persisted in it. 

But if to speak evil of the vicious becomes us not, how ought we to guard against 
that more odious custom of wounding the characters of the innocent ? 

To scatter the deadly arrows of defamation around, may be amusing for the time, 
but it will certainly afford no pleasing reflection, when the falsity of our reports is 
known; nor can we possibly behold the persons we have so dreadfully injured in the 
nearest and most valuable concerns, without shrinking back with conscious guilt. 

The character of a jester, or a man of satirical wit, may indeed introduce a person 
into genteel companies, and the private parties of the great; but even they will inwardly 
despise him as a buffoon, who has no other merit than what he derives from deformity. 
The consequences of this practice, therefore, must be, every way, evil to the defamer 
himself, though others may also suffer from his nefariousness a transient degree of 
uneasiness and pain. L. 





CHAMOMILE TEA. 
By David Paul Brown, Esq. 


Let doctors, or quacks, prescribe as they may, 
Yet none of their nostrums for me; 

For I firmly believe—what the old women say, 
That there’s nothing like chamomile tea. 


It strengthens the mind, it enlivens the brain, 
It converts all our sorrow to glee ; 

It heightens our pleasures, it banishes pain— 
Then what is like chamomile tea? 


In health it is harmless—and, say what you please, 
One thing is still certain with me, 

It suits equally well with every disease ; 
O, there’s nothing like chamomile tea. 


In eolds or consumptions, I pledge you my word, 
Or in chills, or in fevers, d’ye see, 

-There’s. nothing such speedy relief will afford, 
As a dose of good chamomile tea. 
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Your famed panacea, spiced rhubarb, and stuff, 
Which daily and hourly we see 

Crack’d up for all cures, in some newspaper puff, 
Can’t be puff’d into chamomile tea. 


The cancer and cholic, the scurvy and gout, 
The blues, and all evils d’esprit, 

When once fairly lodged, can be only forced out, 
By forcing in chamomile tea. 


You all know the story how Thetis’s son 
Was dipp’d to the heel in the sea; 

The sea’s all a faree—for the way it was done, 
He was harden’d by chamomile tea. 


Or if dipp’d in the Styx, as others avow, 
Which I also deny, by the powers! 

The Styx, it is plain, must in some way or how 
Have been bank’d up with chamomile flowers. 


When sentenced to die, foolish Clarence, they say, 
Met his fate in a butt of Malmsey: . 
He'd have foil’d the crook’d tyrant, ‘and lived to this day, 
Had he plunged into chamomile tea. 


Let misses and maidens, in tea table chat, 
Sip their hyson and sprightly bohea ; 

It may fit them for scandal, or such things as that, 
But it’s nothing like chamomile tea. 


Let tipplers and spendthrifts to taverns resort, 


And be soak’d in their cups cap-a-pie ; 
Their champaign and tokay, their claret and port 
Are poison to chamomile tea. 


Why, the nectar the gods and their goddesses quaff, 
In potations convivial and free, ’ 

Though Homer mistakes it—nay, pray do not laugh! 
{ suspect it was chamomile tea. 


Then fill up your goblets, and round let them pass, 
While the moments and hours they flee ; 
And let each gallant youth pledge his favourite lass 
In a bumper—of chamomile tea! 





THE ANCIENT BLUE LAWS OF CONNECTICUT. 


The Governor and magistrates, convened in general assembly, are the supreme 
power under God of this independent dominion. From the determination of the 
assembly no appeal shall be made. 

Whosoever says there is a power and jurisdiction above and over this dominion, 
shall suffer death and loss of property. ' 

Conspiracy, attempting to change or overturn this dominion, shall suffer death. 

The judges shall determine controversy without a jury. 

No one shall be a freeman, or give a vote, unless he be converted, and a member 
in full communion with one of the churches allowed in this dominion. 

No man shall hold any office who is not found in the faith, and faithful to this 
dominion; and whoever gives a vote to such a person, shall pay a fine of twenty 
shillings for the first offence ; and for the second he shall be disfranchised. 

Each freeman shall swear by the blessing of God to bear true allegiance to this 
dominion, and that Jesus is the only King. 
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No Quaker, or dissenter from the worship of the established dominion shall be 
allowed to give a vote for the election of magistrates or any officer. ~ 

No food or lodging shall be afforded a Quaker, Adamite, or other heretic. 

If any person turns Quaker, he shall be banished, and not suffered to return but on 
pain of death. 

No priest shall abide in this dominion; he shall be banished, and suffer death on 
his return. Priests may be seized by any one without a warrant. 

No one is to cross a ferry, but with an authorized ferryman. 

No one shall run on the sabbath day, or walk in his garden, or elsewhere, except 
reverently to and from mecting. . 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut hair, or shave on the 
Sabbath day. 

No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting day. 

The Sabbath shall begin at sunset on Saturday. 

To pick an ear of corn growing in a neighbour’s garden, shall be deemed theft. 

A person accused of trespass in the night shall be judged guilty, unless he clear 
himself by his oath. 

When it appears that an accused has confederates, and he refuses to discover them, 
he may be racked. 

No one shall buy or sell lands without permission of the selectmen. 

Whoever publishes a lie to the prejudice of his neighbour, shall sit in the stocks, or 
be whipped fifteen stripes. 

No minister shall keep a school. 

Whoever brings cards or dice into this dominion shall pay a fine of £5. 

Whoever wears clothes trimmed with gold, silver, or bone lace, above two shillings 
by the yard, shall be presented by the grand jurors, and the selectmen shall tax the 
offender at £300 estate. 

A debtor in prison, swearing he has no estate, shall be let out, and sold to make 
satisfaction. 

Whoever sets a fire in the woods and it burns a house, shall suffer death; and 
persons suspected of this crime shall be imprisoned without benefit of bail. 

No one shall read common prayer, keep Christmas, or saints’ days, make minced 
pies, play cards, or play on any instrument of music, except the drum, trumpet, and * « 
jews-harp. 

No gospel minister shall join people in marriage; the magistrates only shall join in 
marriage, as they may do it with less scandal to Christ’s church. 

When parents refuse their children convenient marriages, the magistrates shall 
determine the point. 

Fornication shall be punished by compelling marriage, as the court may direct. 

Adultery shall be punished with death. 

A man that strikes his wife shall pay a fine of £10; a woman that strikes her 
husband shall be punished at discretion of the court. 

A wife shall be deemed good evidence against her husband. 

No man shall court a maid in person, or by letter, without first obtaining the consent 
of her parents. £5 penalty for the first offence; £10 for the second; and for the 
third, imprisonment during pleasure. 

Married persons must live together, or be imprisoned. 

Every male shall have his hair cut round according to a cap. 


The drinking of healths, and the use of tobacco were forbidden, the former being 
considered as an heathenish practice, grounded on the ancient libations; the other as 
a species of intoxication and waste of time. Laws were instituted to regulate the 
intercourse between the sexes, and the advances towards matrimony: they had a 
ceremony of betrothing, which preceded that of marriage. Pride and levity of beha- 
viour came under the cognizance of the magistrate. Not only the richness, but the 
mode of dress, and cut of the hair were subject to the state regulations. Women 
were forbidden to expose their arms or their bosoms to view; it was ordered that 
their sleeves should reach down to their wrists, and their gowns be closed round the q 
neck. Men were obliged to cut short their hair, that they might not resemble women. ‘ 
No person, not worth £200, was allowed to wear gold or silver lace, or silk hoods 
and scarfs. Offences against these laws were presentable by the grand jury; and 
those, who dressed above their rank, were to be assessed accordingly. Sumptuary 
laws might be of use in the beginning of a new plantation ; but these pious rulers had 
more in view than the political good. They were not only concerned for the external 
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appearance of sobriety and good order, but thought themselves obliged, so far as they 
were able, to promote real religion, and enforce the observance of the divine precepts. 
As they were fond of imagining a near resemblance between the circumstances of 
their settlement in this country, and the redemption of Israel from Egypt or Babylon ; 
it is not strange that they should also look upon their “ commonwealth as an institu- 
tion of God, for the preservation of their churches; and the civil rulers as both members 
and fathers of them.” The famous John Cotton, the first minister in Boston, was the 
chief promoter of this settlement. When he arrived in 1633, he found the people 
divided in their opinions. Some had been admitted to the privileges of freemen at the 
first general court, who were not in communion with the churches: after this, an order 
was passed, that none but members of the churches should be admitted freemen ; 
whereby all other persons were excluded from every office or privilege, civil or mili- 
tary. This great man, by his eloquence, confirmed those who had embraced this 
opinion, and earnestly pleaded, “that the government might be considered a theocracy, 
wherein the Lord was judge, lawgiver, and king; that the laws, which he gave Israel, 
might be adopted, so far as they were of moral and perpetual equity; that the people 
might be considered as God’s people, in covenant with him ; that none but persons of 
approved piety and eminent gifts should be choser. rulers; that ministers should be 
consulted in all matters of religion; and that the magistrates should have a superin- 
tending and coercive power over the churches.” At the desire of the court, he com- 
piled a system of laws, founded chiefly on the laws of Moses, which was considered 
by the legislative body as the general standard; though they never formally adopted it. 





GEOLOGY. 


To Peter A. Browne, Esq. Corresponding Secretary of the Geological Society of 
Pennsylvania. 


In the occasional notices that have appeared in our Scientific Journals, respecting 
the “Trappean* or Unstratified series of Rocks,” evidencing a volcanic or igneous 
origin, I am not aware that any locality of that singular variety the Clinkstone, has 
either arrested attention or elicited a passing description. A recent excursion to Potts- 
grove, Montgomery County, Pa. induced me to visit “Singleberg”t about three miles 
north east of that place, where the annexed notes were hastily made, and are now with 
deference, placed at the disposal of the Society. 

Synon. Clinkstone Porphyry, Phonolite are Mineralogical Characters, colour dark 
grey, the constituents apparently being Hornblende or compact Feldspar—Structure, 
Crystalline—Fracture, Conchoidal, nearly even. 

An ejection of remarkable character and extent of thin rocks traverses an elevation 
of dark coloured indurated Argillite, and consists of masses of varying size and weight 
(from very small to several tons) confusedly protruding, and overlaying each other, to 
the entire exclusion of trees and vegetation, which are otherwise rather dense and luxu- 
riant on either side of its course. This is the case at their greatest developement, 
where the denuded rocks comprise a surface of about one anda half acres in length, and 
forty yards in breadth, evidencing at this spot the peculiar power and energy of the 
agent of their production. 

Many are roundedt “ as if resulting from the spread of matter after ejection,” others 
presenting a lengthened conchoidal, or undulating surface, as if detached by atmos- 
pheric action on their natural joints or seams, and all more or less covered witha pro- 
gressive decomposition. 

The sonorous property exists to a great degree, producing a modification of sound 
from the deep intonation of a bell to the sharp clink of iron under the smith’s hammer. 
This may be dependent on the perfect form of the rock, as a fracture materially im- 
paired, if not entirely destroyed it. Detached pieces, favourably reclined on others, 
produce the greatest depth and clearness of sound, which is more general in the centre 
of the groupe, as the marginal rocks, (though coincident in external character) are in 
most instances without it. ‘The direction of this lapideous current, as ascertained by 
a pocket compass, is about N. 70 E. ; 

A quarter of a mile from thence, in a south east direction there is a smaller, though 
probably contemporaneous deposit, known as the “ Little Singleberg.” It closely resem. 


* De La Bache. 
t Ringing Mountain. 
t De he, p. 68. 
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bles the former, the masses being equally confused and thrown together, so as to form 
occasional cavernous fissures of considerable extent. One projecting mass here rises 
abruptly to the height of twenty feet, with an inclination south, and flat continuous 
under surface. ; A 

The Argillite in this vicinity presents a singularity of appearance, from the number 
of imbedded nodules, of a yellowish colour when broken. 

At Davidsheiser’s field, two and a half miles north of Pottsgrove, they have become 
detached and are strewed in almost incredible quantities in all directions over its sur- 
face. The field gently declined to the south west. Many are perfectly round, others 
are elongated or reniform, though the greatest proportion by far consist of halves or 
are semispherical with an abraded flat base. 

Near Bleams-farm (two miles north east of Pottsgrove) the Clay-slate assumes a red- 
dish colour, and is more fissile, the strata undulating with a dip or inclination south. 
Adjoining the road, an excavation has been made for copper, and the “ Green and Blue 
Carbonate” (sparsely disseminated through and coating the slate,) been thrown out. 
The indifferent success attendant on this undertaking has caused it now to be aban- 
doned. ae 

From the above an inference may be made of the geological character of this dis- 
trict, which from its interest, I hope will be more carefully examined by some of the 
numerous votaries of Natural Science. Rs 

In conclusion I would refer the relative age of formation to the transition period, 
the pervading rock in situ being Argillite; the ejected stries to Porphyrytic Trap 
passing into Clinkstone, the whole forming a Dyke of considerable extent, belonging to 
asubsequent era, at present involved in the profound mystery of natural operations. 

Yours respectfully, 
Danter M. Kem, 
Sec. of the Geo. Soc. of Penn. for Berks Co. 
Reading, June 29, 1833. 
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Two Chapters from a MS American Novel, thus entitled. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Well, Maurice,” said a rich merchant of one of our most celebrated commercial 
cities, near the Delaware, to a faithful old clerk who was growing grey in his service, 
but the increase of whose fortune had failed to keep pace with that of his superior— 
“well, Maurice, how stands that last account of merchandise, purchased of Peter 
Pointdown? it must be closed now—what is the balance ?” 

“'Twentythree thousand, three hundred and seventy dollars, ninetythree cents, nett 
gain—to the credit of Profit and Loss,” answered Maurice. 

“ That is seven thousand less than it ought to have been,” observed the merchant; 
“ but there is no faith to be put in these seafaring gentry—they are always so full 
freighted with lies and fraud, that we are sure to lose one half by their bad habits.” 

“They trade pretty much in the same way as civilized folks, who are honest men 
and true members of the mother Church,” responded Maurice— they must live, and 
they put the best face they can upon matters, and get the best price they can for their 
merchandise,” drily continued the honest clerk of the merchant. 

“ However, I suppose we must be content. Five such adventures in the year will 
do for a moderate man, of humble mind, and lowly pretensions. I do not complain— 
only these robber rascals are a little too presuming, in virtue of what they deem the 

-condescending confidence of honest merchants—supposing, I infer, that they have us 
a little in their power.” 

“It is a perilous avocation,” observed the clerk ; “ for myself, I would give the pre- 
ference to a business of less profit, provided it was more secure, and not liable to ex- 
plosion.” 

“ The danger is merely nominal,” said the merchant. 

“Nominal! Mr Mountjoy—nominal! I can’t see how you can count the want-of 
faith in a pirate and robber, nominal! Now, I hold it to be sound doctrine, that he, 

who is false in one thing, will be false in another—that he who wrongs one, will not 
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hesitate to wrong another. T’o be sure, our business is different—we allow men to 
take the evidence of their senses for what they buy—but this precarious trade with the 
sea-robbers renders that impossible; we traffic in haste with them, and are forced to 
take their honour, when no man would trust their honesty.” 

“Well, Maurice, and what is the meaning of the old saying, that there is honour 
among thieves, but this—that although they have no honour as a settled principle, as 
we have, yet that they have honour, which means the sentiment of honesty—that is, 
they will be just from pride, but not from principle ?” 

“ A good distinction, I confess,” replied the clerk; “ but it has one great flaw in it— 
no one can tell when to trust it. But I will give you an illustration ; for abstract argu- 
ment is like a potato without salt, it won’t gratify the palate or digest well. Suppose 
government should take alarm at this last piracey—(you know we sold, the doubloons 
at a noble profit)—and advertise a reward—say two thousand dollars—and a free par- 
don to any, and all concerned, who would reveal the parties on sea and land—and sup- 
pose, further, that some of these wretches, to secure their own necks, and pocket the 
cash, were to depose to your guilt and participation in the horrible deeds of their san- 
guinary trade!” 

“ Which would be to depose to a lie,” said the merchant with some warmth. 

“ But I mean simply, to your being the receiver of the plundered goods.” 

“'The purchaser, Maurice, you mean,” said the merchant. 

“ Call it what you please, sir,” replied Maurice, “it would be awful. Now, I learn 
to day that Mr Swinton has departed, post haste, to Washington, to stir up government 
to very energetic measures against the pirates. ‘The outrage committed on his sister, 
poor woman! whose jewels brought you so handsome a profit, has stimulated him to 
a most revengeful degree; so much so, that he is resolved to spend half his fortune to 
bring the actors in that unlucky tragedy to condign punishment.” 

“Never fear—Maurice—never fear—but take my advice, and don’t think of these 
matters, which are foreign to our business. As to government, there is no danger of 
its meddling with such a business: they have enough to do to look after their own 
concerns. Mr Swinton may do what he pleases—he will soon grow tired of the game.” 

“Then what do ye think, Mr Mountjoy, of the reckless conduct of this pirate? 
coming ashore as he does at all times, dancing, and frolicking, and courting! Is there 
no danger in that?” 

“None in the world, Maurice.—He comes as a gentleman—he is a gentleman—and 
who would dare suspect him of being a pirate ?” 

“Then he is a real gentleman?” asked Maurice, with genuine simplicity. 

“ As much so as any man you ever saw,” replied the merchant. 

“ Well, it ’s strange now, that a gentleman should follow so strange a profession—and 
how strange a gentleman would feel, if, by the fortune of war, he should chance to 
fee] a rope suddenly twisted round his neck.” 

“He has no doubt counted the" chances,” said the merchant, “and is prepared for 
any fate that may befall him; for he is a man of fine parts, good courage, sound dis- 
cretion, and expert management. If he was not quite so wild, I should like such a 
partner in business.” 

“ It is better as it is,” observ ed Maurice; “he does very well as a sea partner—and 
is satisfied with less of the profits, than if he was a countinghouse mate.” 

“That, Maurice, is a momentous consideration—the times are hard—money scarce 
—payments very bad—an extravagant partner, like him, would ruin a young house 
like ours. But, Maurice, do you really think, that this last exploit of the jacobin has 
made so much stir ?” 

Maurice shook his head, and sighed—*It is even so, sir—but it may blow over. 
You know Mr Swinton’s sister was rich, young, gay, and lovely—besides, the cargo 
was rich; and then the slaughter was terrible—that Florida coast is a dreadful tell- 
tale of these seahawks—the entire hull of the vessel washed ashore, and taken by the 
wreckers—the name of the ship on the stern—the bodies of the crew all found—and 
the poor lady, violated, and her throat cut across—all to come to land, as if heaven had 
drifted them there on purpose to unfold the bloody deed!—Do you think this evinced 
such sound discretion and expert management in this gentleman pirate Why not sink 
her, or throw the bodies overboard ?” 

“ Because a heavy gale of wind came on, Maurice, before they had finished their 
work, and drove them off—the finger of the wind was in it, Maurice. What should 
Heaven have to do with deeds of this sort? when all the world is employed in the same 

way, or something like it? But it will soon blow over—a three days’ wonder. What 
cares society for the death of a strange woman, when a whole family, husband, chil- 
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dren, and all will dry their eyes on the second day of a wife’s death, and heirs will fight 
and quarrel over the corpse of their father, before it is cold. Depend on it, human 
nature is in our favour.— Honour’ is no better than a pirate.” 

“TI see what you mean—the genus is a robber—and honesty is an exception to the 
general rule,” responded the clerk. 

“ At least, this is the maxim of a good merchant, Maurice. We must be wary— 
we must look out for the main chance.” 

“These consignments from Mr Vincent come in very strong,” said the clerk. 
“What can he want with such heavy sums in this country? To purchase into the 
funds, 1 infer—growing too rich, and anxious for good dividends.” 

“Perhaps so,” observed the merchant—* but I rather conjecture another cause. 
The French Revolution has had its influence among the slaves of Hispaniola; and 
the mulatto blood has been fomenting the blacks into a fever,—who begin to imitate 
their masters—to talk of liberty—and to hint at emancipation. This is now the 
danger; but, no doubt, a few regiments from the mother country will settle all down 
again. It is very prudent, however, in Mr Vincent to provide a harbour in the event 
of astorm. He has given no orders for investment in the stocks yet, and the longer 
he holds off the better-—money brings a good interest now.” 

“ In case of an insurrection in that island, sir——and supposing, which God forbid! 

an extensive massacre, you will be a large gainer, Mr Mountjoy. Heirs may be cut 
off—claimants may never appear, and instead of the commission, you may possess 
the capital,”—-said Maurice with a most insinuating smile playing about his mouth. 
* “You are a very shrewd calculator, Maurice,” answered the trader, “and I 
acknowledge that your suggestions have often been a fertile source of profit to me. 
Scotland seldom gives birth to a thriftless sluggard—but Your reward is in store, 
Maurice—I can’t make use of all I may get—your day of reward will come.” 

“I hope so, Mr Mountjoy—for say what people will of old Scotland, it is not 
merely a land of economy and thrift, but it gives birth to fidelity of heart, assiduity 
of attention, and perseverance in industry. We make the interest of our employers 
our own, Mr Mountjoy—and take care never to lose a chance of saving a penny, or 
making a pound. But is it possible, sir, that you have given up all ideas of matrimony ? 
Who knows but you may yet become a tender husband, and the affectionate father of 
a large brood of young ones?” 

“ No danger of that, Maurice—no danger. I know womankind too well to enter 
with my own free will into a contract of slavery. Besides, money, you know, is the 
grand succedaneum for love—we purchase the sex as we do merchandise—and where 
all are for sale, why should we barter the soul for the possession of one? No—I am 
a bachelor for life, Maurice, with more of the sex than I know what to do with.” 

“Then you have never yet been in love, Mr Mountjoy, that’s plain,—but it’s no 
reason why your day should not come. Wilful obstinacy, no more than proud philo- 
sophy, can shut out the blind god, if he chooses to fly in at the window. I’ve seen 
many stout railers against love brought low on their knees, between the rising and 
the setting sun. But surely you don’t despise the commandment, ‘increase and 
multiply.” 

“ No—Maurice, I reverence that sage precept—but you see, I apply it in the right 
sense—to my money.” : 

“Very good in its place, sir—but you know life is made up of a variety. Now we 
unworthy people of old Scotland think of a wife first, and money afterwards—as our 
poet Burns sings— 

“The bride came out o’ the byre, 
And oh! as she dighted her cheeks; 
‘Sirs, I’m to be married tonight, 
And has neither blanket nor sheets; 
Has neither blanket nor sheets, 
Nor scarce a coverlet too; 
The bride that has a’ to borrow 
Has e’en right meikle ado.” 

“You seem absolutely inspired on the subject, Maurice—but I wonder that you, 
who seem to love the bondage so much, have never had a yokefellow.” 

“ Ah! it was not owing to want of inclination, sir, I assure you. But fate crossed 
my path. Like yourself, sir, I once scorned the yoke of bondage, and laughed at 
love; and, as if to punish me for my sacrilegious presumption, fate decreed that I 
should become enamoured of one too haughty to listen to my passion—for she was a 
‘lord’s daughter. It almost broke my heart ;—so, to escape desperation, I even aban- 
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doned dear old Scotland, and came hither to bury my sorrow in a new land among 
strange faces,”—said the clerk, with a heavy sigh. 

“Is it possible! You left Scotland with regret then?” 

“With regret? No, sir, but with heart breaking; bringing away-but the worst 
part of myself. O, sir, no man ever left Scotland without feeling as if he had com- 
mitted the sin of Cain, and had left Paradise behind him.” 

“Then why not return, Maurice, and die happy in the bosom of your native land?” 

“The needfu’—the needfa’—sir, is wanting, you know. Scotland is a precious 
land for all who ever drew breath among its balmy heather—but it is not so rife with 
gold as some other countries. We must court fortune, you know, to win her.” 

“ True, Maurice—I had almost forgetten that I have a cargo of cotton to buy for 
the Comet. You had better try a small adventure in it, Maurice—it will pay well,” 
said the merchant, as he left the private countingroom, without waiting for a reply. 

“No, no,” said Maurice to himself—* not that way either—he would be sure to charge 
me double freight, and such other expenses as would be certain to eat up all the profit ;” 
so he dressed his pen to a new nib, opened the leaves of his ledger, and continued to 
post the immense profits and large dealings of his narrow hearted employer. But 
still he would pause, every now and then, to vent a sigh, as he indulged in a quotation 
from his favourite national “ Bard of Scotland”—but he seemed to repeat with most 
fervour, and to repeat over and over, the following— 

“T found her as fair ‘as my fancy could dream, 
Not a bud of her loveliness blighted, 

And I wish’d I had ne’er seen her beauty’s soft beam, 
Or that we were forever united.” 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Human life abounds with vicissitudes. Women, as well as men, are the victims of 
circumstances, destiny and fortune. No class of life is exempt from the visitation of 
change, that surprises misfortune by the sudden visit of happiness, or palsies affluence 
and power by the unexpected blow of ruin and calamity. Born to opulence and dis- 
tinction, thousands are precipitated, by unseen causes, into obscure penury, or 
unmitigated misfortune,—and while the hand that guides our destiny is imperceptible, 
each stage of our descent to the lowest point of evil is often foreseen with that 
excruciating pain, sometimes amounting to agony, with which we behold a frightful 
chasm yawning before us, without having the power to avoid the fall, or retreat from 
the tremendous brink to a place of refuge and safety. 

It is the nature of some minds to pass through the world in a state of mystical 
existence, often dubious of the realities of life, and so wrapt in the visions of unde- 
fined imaginations, as to seem rather bewildered in a dream, than undergoing the 
constant impressions of actual physical objects,—in a living world teeming with events, 
and pregnant with disaster ;—too full of incidents to inflict pain to be easily supposed 
fallacious ; and too rife with causes of rapture and delight, to permit the most sceptical 
to believe that the varied and splendid scene before him is but a phantom, a gilded, 
burnished and glittering phantom, created by the genius of Evil, to tantalize him with 
visions of fancied bliss, and torture him with the perpetual apprehension of impending 
evil, or supposed disaster. Wo to the wretched victim .of such hallucination—dark 
indeed must be the fate of those whose abstractions of intellect remove them from a 
full perception of the evils of life, in the incipient forms of shadowy and indistinct 

rils. 

Pvet such was the destiny of a woman—such was the destiny of Caroline Vincent. 

The voluptuous influence of a tropical sun, in a climate where the zephyr, loaded 
with perfume, is never ruffled by the rude blast of the howling storm,—upon the mind 
and character of man, sinks to insignificance when compared with the power which 
sensibility exercises over our passions, habits and condition. A burning sun and 
unclouded heavens may create mighty wonders, and physical treasures on the earth— 
but the torrid firmament of the soul produces moral and intellectual fruits far more 
stupendous, appalling and fatal. 

Who can choose the hour of his birth? Who can select the authors of his being ? 
Who can say, this humour of my mother shall be purged from my mind? Who will 
say, this passion of my father shall have no abode in my constitution? 
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But a few years have elapsed, since the French planters of Hispaniola rolled in 
wealth easily acquired, and lavished it in pleasures. not always sanctioned by the 
maxims of morality. The habits of a lordly proprietor of trembling slaves, born to 
command obsequious vassals, and bred in luxurious indolence, are little calculated to 
produce mental submission to ghostly creeds, or teach an orthodox observance of moral 
doctrines. Frtix Vincent, the father of Caroline, was of a. temperament fitted by 
nature to receive, in their full extent, all the generous and exalting impressions of his 
rank, opulence and independence. He was liberal, munificent, confiding and ingenu- 
ous; ardent in love, faithful in friendship—but occasionally subject to melancholy and 
abstraction. 

Prudence formed no part of the character 9f a man so constituted; and credulity, 
blended with love, made him an easy prey to the ardent impressions of which he was 
susceptible from the sex. 

The arrival of an English nobleman, at Port au Prince, threw open the doors of his 
hospitality to the stranger; whose family, in turn, received Monsieur Vincent with 
reciprocal kindness. ‘Two females composed the family of the English traveller- 
his wife, and a young woman, her attendant—but whose singular attractions of per- 
sonal beauty, grace and manners could easily have caused her to pass for nobility 
itself, without resorting to the stratagems of romance, or the deceptions of imposture. 
The offer of marriage by Mr Vincent was too flattering to be resisted; although 
the heart of Maria Campbell, when she gave her hand to the rich planter, throbbed 
with no pulsation of love. Riches beckoned her to the bower, and she yielded to the 
charms of the temptation. 

The pleasure of novelty perishes with the moment that inspires the delightful emo- 
tion. Riches lose their power to fascinate, in the reality of their possession. Maria 
became melancholy and discontented—she importuned her husband to travel, at the 
same time that the fortunate concurrence of events required his presence in the United 
States, to settle a litigated claim with an unfaithful agent. The voyage was no sooner 
suggested than agreed to; and Monsieur Vincent and his wife arrived at Philadelphia 
in the year 1790; the latter elated with novel emotions, of which she knew not the 
source, or the nature; while he was wholly ignorant of their tendency, as they progressed 
from idea to action, and from action to habit. 

Maria had married the rich planter Vincent, because a gentleman had offered her 
his hand; and to be courted by a gentleman, with the honourable intentions of matri- 
mony, was a sufficient gratification of her pride and selflove, to hush all inquiries of 
her heart as to the throbs of love, or to consult her understanding in regard to the 
prospect of happiness. She had married to become rich—to rise above her original 
submissive condition; and to have the satisfaction of thinking that she was no longer 
a dependant, subject to the caprice, passion, and humour of an unequal superior. 

It is the misfortune of all, who profess intrinsic, or peculiar.personal merit, that 
they'remain unconscious of that particular charm, or quality, that recommends them 
to the admiration of others. This is caused by the deep impression made on the mind 
of the original disadvantage under which they labour. Maria was always conscious 
that she had been a dependant, and although not a slave, yet a menial, subject to all 
those mental fetters, which, to a sensitive mind, are more galling than manacles of 
iron, that eat into the flesh of the bondman of the galleys. This impression became 
predominant over that timid consciousness of beauty and of charms, which is never 
felt, even in female hearts, until successive conquests have demonstrated its power, by 
the fall of victim after victim, upon the altar of its magic sway. 

It is the felicity of some, to be born to endure their original condition, however lowly 
and obscure that may be: while it is the misfortune of others, to feel an invincible de- 
sire to change and overcome it, at the same time, that the depressing sensation of that 
original obscurity hangs upon the heart at all times and seasons, like an incubus upon 
genius, as if the hand of fate was pressing its icy fingers upon the glowing heart of 
ambition, to quench it in oblivion, or infuriate it into despair. Maria was one of the 
latter class—if she knew her charms, that knowledge was overcome by the ever recur- 
ring consciousness of the condition from which she had so recently emerged. This, 
too, had gradually impaired her esteem for, and confidence in Vincent—she feared he 

did not esteem her on that account—and the very coldness on her part, which produced 
a. corresponding reserve in him, did she attribute to this cause—thus making her own 
fears the confirmation of a suspicion, which had no existence in fact—no reality but in 
her own imagination. 

If love has not preceded matrimony, matrimony is sure to awaken love. There are 
certain sentiments or sensations, which act as a torch to the heart; or, like a fircbrand 
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thrown among gunpowder, set into action the latent heat of the combustible element. 
If the husband is not loved, the heart goes in quest of an object of passion, beyond 
the magic bounds of the marriage circle. It is then the brain becomes a chaos, and 
the heart an A®tna of desolating fires. It is then that ruin overwhelms all within 
reach of the lava. 

On the very day of the landing of Maria and her husband, at Philadelphia, did she 
discover, and confess to herself, that her love was not centered where duty enjoined it 
to repose. 

Mr Vincent was welcomed from the ship by his old friend and correspondent, 
Mountjoy. He was a bachelor of middle age—five and forty—of prepossessing person, 
easy manners, and engaging address, mixed with that indescribable, but obvious mode, 
which we denominate gallantry. The beauty and charms of Maria instantaneously 
impressed him with evident admiration ; and if the feeling was contagious on her part, 
she was unconscious of it, until the stupor of its delirium had passed away, to permit 
her to acknowledge that the pain of a vacant heart was only allayed by the recollected 
image of the friend of her husband. 

Mountjoy was also a native of France, which country he had left at the age of fif- 
teen, to seek a fortune in the United States. How far he had accomplished that ob- 
ject, what was the peculiar bias of his character, and to what retribution his wayward 
career led him, will more particularly appear in the progress of this history, as it re- 
veals the fate of Caroline Vincent. 

Mountjoy performed all the offices of a ready and zealous friend; he procured 
lodgings for Mr Vincent and his wife—introduced them to his friends—few in num- 
ber, and of dubious fame—attended them to all public amusements, and the lions of 
the city :—and in the course of his attentions, it soon disclosed itself to his delighted 
senses, that he had made a lasting impression on the heart of Maria. 

Vincent was too proud to be jealous, and too generous to deny his wife the liberties 
which faith in woman’s virtue allots to her as a privilege. Yet he was forced to con- 
fess to himself a falling off in his wife’s esteem and confidence ; but he disdained to 
reproach her; and wrapping up his thoughts in his own bosom, he resolved on the 
perilous expedient of testing her affection, by proposing to her to return to Port au 
Prince to settle his estate, leaving her in Philadelphia, under the care of his friend 
Mountjoy, until he could return to establish himself permanently in this country. 

To Maria, the proposition came like a visitation of angels bearing tidings of bliss: 
she welcomed it almost with a shout of ecstacy ; but suddenly checking her emotion 
of rapture, she affected regret, at the same time that she confessed her predilection for 
a residence in Philadelphia. It was enough :—he saw his doom, and submitted. 

Vincent took his departure for Port au Prince, and Maria, left to the free indulgence 
of her passions, no longer acted under constraint in the affection that she cherished for 
Mountjoy. 

Letters from Vincent soon after announced his arrival in. Port au Prince, accompa- 
nied with intelligence of disturbances among the slaves, which had induced him. to 
make large shipments of produce to the address of Mountjoy. 

How mysterious is crime !—Even in woman’s heart, illicit love is always attended 
by hatred of him she has wronged. No sooner had Maria perused the letter announcing 
the revolt of the slaves, than her heart whispered the wish—* And will not Vincent 
now die?” 

The lapse of time increased this desire, and every hour gave fresh ardour to the 
hope, that in the confusion and horror of the insurrection, her husband might be cut 
off; for each day now gave her fresh assurance that she was shortly to become a mo- 
ther—and the guilt of her own mind conjured up the suspicion that Vincent might 
probably disown her issue, under the influence of jealousy or resentment. Her appre- 
hensions on this head, however, were soon dissipated—for the next arrival brought po- 
sitive information of the murder of her husband, who was cruelly butchered by a favourite 
slave, whom he had reared at his bedside from his earliest infancy—the consummation 
of liberty and vengeance, at the sacrifice of love, gratitude, and humanity.* 

Hearts not steeled in iniquity—not flooded and seared with repeated, atrocious, and 
familiar crime—are naturally startled with horror, at beholding the realization of even 

an unrighteous desire, though achieved by hands other than their own. Maria wept— 
not from affection—not from pity—no—it was the fear that convulsive emotion 





* A fact for Philanthropists ! 
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wrings from the heart suddenly overcome with joy, agitated by surprise, and chilled by 
fear. Maria wept—it was the tear of liberty bedewing the unfurled wings of love. 

. The brave and generous Vincent had merited a better fate than the base treason 
of an ingrate slave had inflicted upon him. Of all the slaveholders in the Island, 
Vincent was the most liberal, benevolent, kind, and indulgent. Averse from principle, 
as well as benevolence, to the bondage of any portion of the human race ; he had made 
it his business and his study to line their fetters with the down of kindness, and to 
administer by his own hands medicines in sickness, by his own lips consolation in 
sorrow, and from his ample purse, abundance and comfort. 

Oscar, his favourite house servant and waiter, by whose hands he fell, Mr Vincent 
had adopted into the great house, while yet an infant and in danger of perishing from 
the loss of his mother at the time that she gave birth to the young slave. Treated 
more like a son than a bondman, educated in reading and writing, and indulged in 
every enjoyment which prudence permitted, he was the last from whom a master 
could have expected revolt and assassination. 

The great provocation to the wrath of the slaves on the part of Mr Vincent was his 
acceptance of a command in a brigade sent from France, to quell the insurrection; a 
crime, which, in the opinion of the negroes, subjected him to utter proscription, and 
to any fate, however cruel and severe. ‘I’o add to their animosity, he had several times . ‘ 
led on the attack of the French troops on the insurgent negroes and mulattoes, to a 
bloody and a brilliant issue ; which, while it kindled their hatred, stimulated their ani- 
mosity to vows of the most dire and signal revenge ; the consequence of which was, 
the surprise of his plantation at the dead of night, whilst absent at the head of his 
company, to protect the female residents of a neighbouring mansion ; secure in the af- 
fections of his own slaves, and confident that Oscar would sooner perish than suffer a 
musket to be fired, a sabre drawn, or a firebrand thrown against a master, who had 
been more than a friend, and scarcely less than a parent. 

Leaving the major part of his troops to protect the ladies, Captain Vincent has- 
tened with a guard of only ten men to his own plantation, now wrapt in flames, in the 
hope of yet preserving some of the property from pillage, or fire, or wanton destruction : 
not doubting but his presence would itself prove sufficient to quell the insurgents, and 
rouse his own slaves to expel them from his estate, which he believed they had taken 
by surprise. 

The first shock that dispelled this delusion, came from an ambush of his own 
slaves, concealed in an orange grove, about a quarter of a mile from his mansion, now 
presenting the horrible spectacle of a solid mass of flame, whose glare illuminated the 
surrounding country for many miles; and which Oscar, with his own hands, had 
given up a prey to the devouring element! What was the astonishment of Captain 
Vincent, when, turning upon his assailants, who had fired from their ambush, to per- 
ceive Oscar rush upon him at the head of his own negroes, with a drawn sabre gleam- 
ing in the light of his master’s consuming mansion! Fifty muskets were discharged 
upon his ten soldiers, most of whom instantly. fell dead, or wounded ; whilst the fero- 
cious negroes closed on their master, whose every blow dealt death around him, until 
Oscar, approaching him from behind, plunged his sabre deep into his back, inflicting 
a mortal wound, which caused him to fall and almost instantly expire: 

How capricious is nature!—The death of Vincent seemed, after a short period, to 
have extinguished a great portion of his wife’s attachment to Mountjoy ; especially as the 
latter began to arrogate the claims, and usurp the rights, which belong only to the hus- 
band—but which, in a lover, carry the appearance of despotism, and never fail to kin- ‘ 
dle resentinent, or provoke discontent. ‘The mercenary passions, too, are seldom found 
to fan affection, or preserve harmony ; and Mountjoy, being now the supervisor of her 
expenditures, from the fortune left by her husband, the princely domain being reduced 
to the remnant of twenty thousand dollars, in which reduction rumour ascribed no 
small agency to the proverbial rectitude of her lover, frequent bickerings and contro- 
versies produced reserve and estrangement. Then came the hour of tears, the bitter 
penitence of the solitary night, and the imaginary cries of a murdered husband min- 
gled with the low moanings of the winds, as if the spirits of the restless dead were y 
walking unseen abroad, venting their murmurs to mortal ears, to awaken remorse, or 
chanting wild airs to terrify guilt back to the sunny path of virtue and of honour. 

Brief, however, was the interval of sorrow, and transient the clouds that obscured i 
the light of love. 

Change is the vital principle of human happiness. One tear—one sigh—one pang 
—and the heart of a mother overflows with raptures—never before felt—never ima- 
gined—and never to be conceived but by a mother; and such was Maria—now made 
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Blighted Hopes. 


ao by the birth of Caroline Vincent, whose cheek was bedewed with the impress of love, 
once more pure, hallowed, and chaste as the unspotted innocent that she pressed to 
her bosom ; whilst yet unconscious of that scene of destiny, which her parent, unknown 
to herself, had prepared for her affliction. 





BLIGHTED HOPES. 


I saw her on the sick-bed lying — 
She smiled, whilst friends around were sighing. 
Her cheek was blanch’d ; but her brow was fair, 
Though the blight of death had settled there. 
Her eye was hollow, but not less 
Told of her sainted sinlessness ; 
Yes !' young was that sweet sinking form, 
And ill could it brave the tempest storm. 
For every joy, that heart was strung, 
No impious hand had e’er been flung 
Across its chords, its deep tones rung. 
But hope’s sweet breath, that whisper’d by, 
Swell’d its light strings with melody, 
Till fell consumption’s hateful worm 
Had gnaw’d the chords, had sap’t the form. 
And there she lay, more lovely far 
Than when upon her shone the star 
Of glowing health; nought could efface 
The winning sweetness and the trace, 
That, left by beauty’s rosy finger, 
‘On her pale features loved to linger. 
She felt the fatal hour was nigh 
To waft her to the azure sky, 
And yet she wept not, not did fear 
Give to her breast one pang to bear: 
She felt the mild serenity of joy— 
The peace of virtue, knowing no alloy. 
But see, there’s hope,—there’s hope,—that bloom! 
*Tis but the sunset o’er the tomb! 
It fans the expiring hope again 
To sting us with a triple pain ; 
We hail the omen with enraptured eyes, 
And, as our hearts dilate with joy,—she dies ! 
Springs of the heart! in torrents flow, 
To ease my aching bosom’s wo? 
Alas! it’s locked with lasting grief, 
And swelling high, finds no relief: 
I saw her shrouded in a narrow cell, 
I heard them toll the mournful knell! 
I saw her given to the cold—cold sod, 
I heard the mourners wailing sadly near, 
My broken heart bent to the smiting rod— 
Yet o’er her grave I could not shed a tear! 
My last hope had been quench’d—my joy was gone, 
Like a shipwreck’d wretch in an isle unknown! 
For the balm of death I fervently prayed— 
My only wish in the tomb to be laid— 
Anguish had pierced with her fatal sting, 
And my heart was a wither’d and useless thing. 
At the dead of night, when the pale moon shone, 
I went to her grave all gloomy and lone, 
I took the bird and the young myrtle tree 
Which, in the spring of health and buoyancy, 
She gave me as pledges of fervent love— 
What emblem so fit as the constant dove? 
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1 planted the myrtle over her grave, 

O’er the sad watcher, its branches to wave, 

In the whispering wind as it passes by, 

To echo my beart with its midnight sigh. 

I made my pris’ner’s pinions free, 

I could not keep its chains on more, 

And sent it forth to liberty ; 

It was my pledge of constancy, 

But now I wished to see it soar, 

An emblem of my Eleanor. 

I strained my aching wildered sight 

To trace it through the shades of night. 

Methought, that up to heaven it flew— 

It was too pure a thing for earth, 

And though I ne’er could glow with mirth, 

Thenceforth my soul contented grew, 

My Eleanor was there, I knew. 
; ; M. Jr. 





THE DILIGENCE FROM CALAIS TO PARIS. 


The early morning was yet dark and foggy, when, after a rapid and fatiguing jour- 
ney of seventy miles, we arrived at Dover, the first vantage ground of the Conqueror, 
and the birthplace of Byron. As the sun arose, the whole atmosphere of fog assumed 
a sombre luridness—a depth of duskiness, which was as disagreeable to the eye, as 
was the piercing chill to the shrinking and shivering frame. ‘The forests were just 
assuming their young glories—the verdure had covered the meadows—and both were 
dripping in the moisture of the morning. Between Canterbury and Dover we had 
occasional glimpses of the beautiful sun, transiently peeping through the dense masses 
that floated over the sky; but immediately after a brief and gladdening visitation, we 
were lost again in a world of vapour. Covered as with a hoar frost, chilled to the 
heart, tired of our hurried journeying, and weary from want of sleep, we hailed with 
delight the first appearance of Dover cliffs, and entered the town with rejoicing. Toa 
traveller, who is necessitated to submit te all the inconveniences of ordinary passages, 
no place can be a sweeter refuge or more gladsome home, for a time, than an accom- 
modating inn. At least, while dressing, warming, eating and drinking, (very animal, 
yet still very excellent offices) we felt the truth of Shenstune’s rhymes; and for a con- 
siderable time, were but little disposed to reflect on the terrors of the approaching 
vaisseau de vapeur. But every human evil must come at last—and two hours after our 
arrival, the steamboat bell was jangling in our ears, and we hurried away to the wharf. 
Here porters and beggars thronged us on every side; one article of our baggage was 
snatched and borne one way—another seized upon by some perishing mendicant and 
carried, we knew not whither ; trouble and disorder and disarray beset us, and to guard 
our precious little, required all the eyes of Argus; yet to satisfy the cravings of the 
multitude would almost have beggared Creesus. Finally we succeeded in collecting 
our various baggage together, and prepared to enter the boat. ‘The tide had fallen, and 
the little dirty vessel lay several feet below the wharf; a ladder, therefore, was necessary 
to descend ; and determined to fleece, as much as possible, the unfortunate peregrinators, 
ere their departure for the land of their mortal enemies, the aquatic sons of John Bull 
demanded a shilling sterling for our use of their miserable creaking ladder. 

Away ! Montjoie and St Denis! how gladly we escaped from the plunderers of Do- 
ver! Over the blue swelling waters of the channel, the crowded boat swept boom- 
ingly along, and the filthy wharves and dingy houses mellowed into the indistinctness 
of distance, while the earth and the cliffs stretched majestically forward in the blue 

horizon, and seemed, like the giants of oriental romance, appointed to guard the 
mighty isle of the ocean. As far as the eye could reach, extended the bare, rugged, 
chalky cliffs, along whose base the mysterious voice of the billows rolled hollowly over 
many a wreck. At intervals, a form was seen to move, and a bayonet vividly glanced 
along the walls of the castle; and warlike music came faintly over the waters as we 
passed away. Gradually every object grew imperceptible; the horizon looked dusky 
where the rocks had been, but all else behind us was the deep blue sea, on which the 
undimmed sun looked down with a joyous smile. 
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The wretched little boat was full of passengers—and such a mot!ey multitude as 
were here assembled, it would not be easy to parallel. They were of all nations and 
languages—of all complexions and degrees; and it was abundantly amusing to listen 
to the various sounds which arose on either hand and to mark the attitudes and ges- 
tures that prevailed. Here was a countenance of thoughtless gaicty, that recked not 
if the world went to ruin, so a convenient corner was left to laugh in. There a clouded 
brow and a tearful eye, that mourned the evils no human wisdom could avoid, or ap- 
prehended sorrows, that would come too soon. The man of pleasure boasted revelries 
that might be closed in dismay and death; and the son of sorrow looked forward fear- 
fully to afflictions which might terminate in bliss. Having watched the faces around 
me until they almost faded into visions, I turned to my companion, and, in discourse, 
by some chance observation, revealed to a gentleman behind me that I was an Ameri- 
can. Contrary to the general reserve of Engiish manners, he immediately addressed 
me in the most courteous terms, and during a conversation of an hour, manifested a 
candid spirit of inquiry, joined to very considerable knowledge of our institutions, 
which delighted as much as it surprised me;—for, in general, the ignorance of the 
English in relation to America can be equalled only by their illiberality. He spoké of 
our government, our laws, our manners and our literature, with ingenuous praise ; and 
yet, in some respects, excepted and inquired with the most perfect apparent sincerity. 
He did not give, nor did I ask his name. We parted at Calais, as he was going to 
Dieppe; but I never shall forget his courtesy nor his candour; the truth of his remarks, 
nor the respect he exhibited for a country, which, above all countries, is misrepresented 
and abused. 

Three hours after leaving Dover we arrived at the beautiful pier of Calais. Here 
followed another scene of undistinguishable confusion ; servants, porters, fiddlers and 
customhouse officers elbowed each other in endless succession, and it was worth 
almost a moiety of life to force one’s way through the Gallic throng. Ceaseless volleys 
of French were intermingled, with obliging but abominable attempts at English, and 
Mon Dieu! and Got tamn! were uttered in the same breath, with the most emphatic 
enunciation. Numberless hands were stretched forth with more eagerness than were 
those of the ardent Horatii, when devoted to the redemption of their country’s honour 
—and hotel and restaurateur cards were thrust into one’s face with inconceivable poli- 
tesse. At the same moment came the eternal “ Monsieur, voulez vous?” repeated and 
reiterated in every tone—from the merely ridiculous to the crowning bombast. The 
forms, the faces, and the attitudes of these petitioners would have afforded excellent 
scope for the talent of Hogarth; and I am a had he ever crossed the channel, the 
scene would not have escaped him. 

By dint of perseverance, we finally forced our way through the multitude, and the 
instant we were actually on Gallic ground, were taken under French surveillance 
until we passed through all the ceremony and searching of the Custom House. There 
our passports were delivered, and our persons examined ere we were allowed to depart. 
The passports were retained and delivered to the bureau de commerce, which, on ap- 
plication, rendered to each individual, on the payment of five francs, a descriptive 
passport for Paris. Here the latter paper, on another payment, is exchanged for a 
resident passport, and that again, on leaving France, for the original London docu- 
ment—which is instantly found, among millions, when demanded by the proprietor. 
At the moment when we were free to depart from the irksome inspection of the 
officer, we hurricd away to the hotel de l’ Europe, under the guidance of a very polite 
and attentive person, who contrived to amuse us by caricaturing the perplexities of 
the Custom House. On the way, we were struck with the light, cheerful, and delight- 
some air and manner of every one we met. No one seemed in haste, no one in 
want. Every face wore a smile of complacency—with some, no doubt affected, but 
with many real; with some, the effect of pride, but with the most, of apathetic indif- 
ference. Even those, who appeared to be the most wretched, were singing a merry 
chanson or playing on the favourite fiddle with vehement pleasure; and many a care- 
less laugh arose when nothing but human wretchedness was perceptible. Are these 
people utterly insensible to affliction? or can philosophy (the wisdom of the stoic) 
teach men the patience of a mere automaton ? 

The feeling, with which we tread upon ground sanctified by the deathless renown 
of heroic deeds, is incomprehensible to all who have not wandered from the land of 
their fathers. A dread, an awe, an apparitionary shrinking of the heart, a rush of 
shadows over the brain—all mingle with the abhorrence of reason that bears eter- 
nal testimony against the evil deeds of men.—Calais is prolific in historical remem- 
brances. The key of France, it was often hotly contested; and the sieges it endured, 
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and the battles fexght beneath its walls, are memorable even in the history of Euro- 
pean warfare. One can scarcely feel conscious to himself, that here, in other times,. 
the Duke of Bedford held his court; that here he issued to light the funeral pyre of 
the heroic Joanne; and that, not long after, he was laid, more’ powerless than the 
unweaned babe, in the silent sepulchre of Rouen. One feels as if it were out of 
nature that Edward, the inimitable Black Prince, had ever passed through this place 
to triumph at Poictiers. It oppresses the mind to think of what hath been; it dims 
the spirit’s eye’to read the bloody story of man’s atrocity. Alas! what is greatness 
if ruin must be its fellow? And what is glory if its price is blood? And what is 
fame if its voice is the wail of the widow and its record, the tears of the tatherless? 
Be the triumph theirs who are willing to abide the penalty.—For me, I would not, 
for a world of gold, that my foot had ever trod the sands of Calais but in peace. Yet 
here have the spear and battleaxe gleamed—and the sword of the spoiler hath done 
its deed; here the hoofof the charger hath dinted the gory soil, the archer hath drawn 
his bow, and the fearful shouts of the warriors have drowned the wailings of the 
dying. 

iow at intervals, in the old walls, there are no evidences left (except in the cities of 
the dead) of the trials and sufferings of other times. All now is peace and quietness ; 
the town is airily built, and its people are light of heart. Some future slanghter may 
sweep them all away. A new race will succeed, as merry as their fathers; and so 
the world goes on—at least among the French—the politest, the happiest, the most 
thoughtless, hypocritical people beneath the light of heaven; and yet they practise 
on their principles with such a delusive grace of manner that it requires great 
gravity of character to speak of their behaviour in the terms it merits. 

The present system of society in very enlightened countries is sufficiently prosti- 
tuted, but among the French, it certainly verges on the grossest barbarity. Virtue 
obtains no respect, religion no honour, truth no triumph and patriotism no reward. 
Their character is an intermingled mesh of courteous selfishness ; and the only means, 
by which society is held together, even for a day, is the universal knowledge that the 
most scrupulous politeness is the trick of villany—the mask of dishonour. 

While we continued in Calais, we lodged at the hotel de ’ Europe; and the atten- 
tion which was shown to us, with the reasonableness of our account, was such as to 
attract our regard for the accommodating landlord. Almost all orders of society in 
France can practise that débonnaire manner—that courtesy of address, which wins 
our hearts even in their gloomiest mood and insensibly throws a charm over our 
existence. Mine host bore the marks of sorrow on his brow—but gaiety reigned 
whenever he approached. And this was his philosophy (though unfortunately, it is 
not mine) to forget that blighted affection had ever bloomed—to smile where he might 
have frowned—and to appear delighted when sickened with disgust. Doubtless, by 
this means he obtained the applause of many, and the world went well with him; but 
should we purchase the good will of men by the sacrifice of our consciences and prin- 
ciples? Or should we befool ourselves and chatter like magpies, merely to oblige the 
persons with whom we happen to be thrown in contact? 

Voila ! la Diligence! and we hurried forth to mount the elephantine machine, which 
is, de facto, three ordinary carriages linked into one, with an immense hollow on the 
top for all sorts of luggage, and a cabriolet in front, above the first carriage, for outside 
passengers. It is drawn, usually, by six horses, almost without harness, and wholly 
without reins or bridles; sometimes, however, in the hilly parts of the country, not fewer 
than nine or ten are affixed to the land ship; and, then, it moves with the rapidity of 
about six miles in an hour. Monsieur le Conducteur sits on the right of the cabriolet 
and supervises the whole management of the machine and of the passengers whom it 
contains. The postillion, dressed like an Alpine bandit, rides the hindmost horse and 
governs the whole herd by voice and lash. ‘The coup d’ eil de la Diligence is, perhaps, 
the most awfully ludicrous thing that is visible in this lower world of oddities. 

The day was warm and bright and beautiful, and the sun was gloriously beaming 
in the morning sky when the rumbling rolling Diligence crashed along the streets, and 
thundered through the old arched gates of Calais. As we left the town, I looked back 
from the long sandy plain, on which we entered ; the churches, the armoury, the maison 
@ arrét and other structures rose majestically above the airy lightness of the town; 
and as the towers and the steeples gradually lessened and vanished in the distance, 
memory reverted to bypast scenes and superinduced a revery, which continued unin- 
terrupted until the last vestige of the far famed town had disappeared. As we pro- 
ceeded, the freshened verdure, the beauty of the vintage, the deep green of the forests, 
and the busy alacrity of the peasants enlivened, at intervals, our dusty passage over a 
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Yong extent of barren sand; and nothing annoyed our feelings save the unusual sight 
of women labouring in the fields. This degradation of the delicate sex, whose home, 
whose empire, whose paradise is invisible retirement, sunk heavily on our hearts, and 
we could not fail to compare the condition of the women of Picardy with that of our 
own—in the bright land that was far away. 

Slowly and drearily we journeyed through Guines, Ambleteuse and other indifferent 
villages, where we were always hailed for news from England, till leaving St Omer on 
the left, we passed through the department of the Straits of Calais and arrived in the 
afternoon, at Montreuil—the strongly fortified capital of the Department of the Somme. 
As we entered the town, we alighted from the lumbering Diligence and proceeded in 
advance (yet at a slow pace) through the narrow, dirty, dark and dilapidated streets, 
every house in which was covered with the rust of ages, and bore the visible history of 
countless generations. Montreuil is one of the most ancient towns in France; it has a 
population of about thirty thousand people ; comfort and cleanliness are not to be found 
therein; but, I doubt not that safety in times of turbulent outrrge might readily be 
enjoyed within its four distinct walls of iron strength. We gazed with astonishment on 
these gigantic defences against the wrath of man; and, for a while, could scarcely 
imagine how a creature so poor, so helpless, so easily vanquished by disease, could ex- 
cite such fears in his fellow worm, or require such bulwarks to guard him from the 
fury of his assault. 

Night descended as we passed the outskirts of the far famed field of Crescy, where 
Edward the IIL., in 1346, obtained the sanguinary victory which immortalized his own, 
and the name of the battleground. Here we could not but retrace the history of those 
long and terrible conflicts between the rival interests of France and England, which 
deluged the former with the blood of her best and bravest heroes—which left the flower 
of Anglican chivalry on the field of triumph, exhausted the finances, blasted the happi- 
ness of thousands, and shattered each kingdom to the very foundation of its strength. 

During our whole journey, until we arrived within twenty miles of Paris, where the 
pavements commence, neither fences, nor walls, nor landmarks of any description were 
perceptible. A vast extent of slightly diversified country stretched before us, unrelieved 
but by an occasional flock or herd widely scattered over the plains. On the road 
and in the vintage grounds we often passed groupes of peasantry ; and, uniformly, they 
appeared as happy and indolent as human beings, who never think—who never pro- 
vide today for tomorrow’s need—who are content to feed on garbage when they might 
wanton in abundance—must always be. 

About eleven o’clock at night we reached Abbeville—a fortified town, of which it 
is not to be expected that we should know more than an hour, wholly devoted to warm 
libations and rapid mastication, would allow us to observe. Hungry, chilled and 
weary (for the Diligence pauses not for slumber or rest, and scarcely for refreshment,) 
the light of the old iron lamps before the guarded gates was most acceptable to our 
eyes—the echoes of the venerable arches were music to our ears—and a hot supper 
enlivened our spirits for the remainder of our dark and uncomfortable journey. 

The morning rose beautifully on our harrassed and wearied spirits; a fine extent 
of increasingly lovely country expanded before us; the orchards were in blossom— 
the vines threw forth their deep green leaves to the reviving air—the birds were sing- 
ing amid the forest trees—the blue smoke curled from the chimneys of the hamlets as 
we passed—and light and love and bloom and blessedness once more appeared to be 
the allotment of man. Mirth reigned around us, and cheerfulness prevailed within 
our perambulating castle. Thus joyously we passed through the Department of the 
Somme and across that little rivulet to Beauvais, where dinner awaited us—but not 
such a feast of good things as had grected us on our arrival, the day before, at the 
beautiful town of Boulogne—the residence of many English families, whom ill health 
or economy transports to this delightful place. Leaving Beauvais—an ancient, dark 
and gloomy, though peopled hermitage, with nothing attractive but its noble cathedral 
—we rapidly approached the city of love and intrigue, pomp and gaiety—the glory of 
all cities and the slaughter house of ambition. The country became more beautiful 
as we advanced; and, while contemplating new loveliness at every remove, we half 
forgot the barren plains, the wretched straw thatched huts, and the miserable people of 
Picardy. Groves and gardens—fields of diversified beauty and country seats, that 
seemed to realize the luxurious dreams of the Troubadour, saluted us on every side— 
and la belle France! burst admiringly from every stranger’s lips, highly to the grati- 
fication of Monsieur le Conducteur and his companion, the barber of St Denis. 

It is impossible to convey to the mind of the reader a perfect idea of the sleeping 
beauty of the scene. He must have passed through the Department of the Loire—he 
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must have beheld the luxuriant vales, the viny uplands, the splendid chateaux, the trans. 
jucent rivulets, the beautiful vistas of sycamores by the wayside, the berlins, the lan- 
deaus and carriages of every description which passed and repassed our lumbering 
wooden elephant—to feel, without the power to impart, the transcendent loveliness of 
France. ‘The burialplace of the Bourbons was left behind—each chateau on the 
verdant hills grew dimmer and dimmer in the bosom of the groves—and the fortress of 
Montmartre and the towers of Notre Dame revealed to our longing eyes the beauty of 
the earth. F. 





HUMAN LIFE. 


Tue games of life go on! Madness and mirth, 
Triumph and tears, the holydays of youth, 
The apathy of stricken age, the pride 
Of intellect and prostrated purposes, 
Rapture and anguish, poverty and pomp, 
And glory and the tomb—like rivals, crowd 
Along the isthmus of our being, doomed 
To vanish momently in billowy gloom! 
The dewlight of the morn in storm departs; 
And moonbeams, strewing rifted clouds, like smiles 
Breathed from the bosom of Divinity, 
Sink ere the daybeam in the tempest’s rack ; 
Yet on o’er buried centuries—the dead dust 
Of ages—once like the starred heavens inspired 
By myriad passions, dreaming miracles, 
And winged conceptions, infinite as air— 
Time, the triumpher, in his trophied car, 
Moves sternly, trampling ardent hearts to earth. 
Oh, diademed Hypocrisies! budding Bliss, 
The mildew sears—skysoaring Hope, that dies 
In its birth moment— Love, which on its shrine 
Of incense perishes—and Fame, that drinks 
The bane of human breath and falls alone! 
The same arena, judges, wrestlers, crown— 
The same brief transport and unsolaced doom— 
First, madness, and then vanity—the world 
Must be, till time is quenched, what it hath been, 
The bounded circle of chained thought, trod down 
By nations hastening into nothingness, 
Echoing the groans of Pain’s ten thousand years, 
And drenched by tears that find no comforter! 





WEST INDIA SLAVERY. 
Williams’ Tour through the Island of Jamaica. 


As the question, which has so long agitated and inflamed our southern states and 
the British West India colonies—which has threatened the dissolution of this con- 
federacy, and alienated the loyalty of a valuable dependency of the British Empire— 
is now under discussion in Parliament, and must ere long be decided, perhaps, the 
judicious observations made by an honest and intelligent Englishman, Cynric R. Wil- 
liams, during a journey over the whole island of Jamaica, ten years ago, may not 
prove either uninteresting or uninstructive. Ere his visit to the plantations, his mind 
had been influenced by the same exaggerated descriptions of bonds, stripes, brutality 
and starvation, which the mischiefworkers and madmen Garrison, Buffum, Dennison 
and their frantic disciples now scatter among the ignorant and the prejudiced; and he 
Janded on the shores of the Atlantic isle, resolved to confront the dragons and chi- 
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meras of oppression, and expose their atrocities before the victims of their accursed 
power. He had heard the selfstyled philanthropists of England talk of inalienable 
rights, immutable privileges and the horrors of bondage; and, without investigating 
the origin of the African ghrazzies or slavehunts, the condition of the blacks from 
immemorial antiquity in their own country, or the history uf the slave trade, he be- 
lieved, as he was taught, that there existed not on earth a more satanic tyrant than 
the slaveholder. He had resigned himself to the tuition and guidance of those who 
call themselves public benefactors, without reflecting that boasted individual devotion 
to universal good is the mask of selfish avarice, and that, perhaps, in all the world, 
there breathes not a being more callous and remorseless than the man who wins fame 
or fortune by sounding the trumpet of philanthropy. 

The revulsion, which even a superficial knowledge of the island and its inhabitants 
produced, in his opinions and feelings, was the same that an actual investigation of a 
perplexed and misrepresented subject always brings. ‘The anathemas of rejected 
meddling missionaries, the invectives of detected spies and the parliamentary denun- 
ciations of fanatical philanthropists and disorganizing demagogues, no longer overawed 
and confounded him. He stood on the accursed soil of slavery—he looked around 
for the hordes of gaunt despairing slaves—he sought the presence of their inhuman 
tasker—but the hills and valleys were clothed with beauty and luxuriant charms— 
the sable cultivators were singing in the fields while their children were basking in 
the sun—and the master rode through all his broad domains, saluting and saluted, as 
he went, with a smile and bow. Ere the first day of his visit closed, Mr Williams 
began to imagine that he and his friends had committed some serious error; and, at 
the termination of his first week on the island, his long indulged ideas were revolu- 
tionized by the best of all professors, Personal Experience. 

Let us hear Mr Williams delineate the actual condition of the slaves, and describe 
the joys that reign in the execrated land of bondage. 


‘¢ ] was surprised to see so many negroes purchasing fineries for their approach- 
ing holidays, and laying down pieces of money that 1 had never thought to see in 
the hands of slaves; for some changed duahlacne, gold pieces, worth here five 
pounds six shillings and eight pence of the island currency. There was an appear- 
ance of gaiety and cheerfulness in their countenances, combined with a politeness 
of manner, that I had never seen among the labourers of England, any more than 
pieces of gold in their hands at Christmas or any other season, for the purpose of 
buying finery ; for here all clothing seems superfluous, except for decency’s sake.” * 

“ | was amused at the sight of a score of children lying in trays beneath a sort 
of arbour made of boughs ; they were all naked, and looked like so many tadpoles, 
alternately sleeping and bawling till the mothers went and suckled them. Some 
of the men had calabashes of sugar-juice to recruit their spirits. I was much di- 
verted with the head driver, who walked about with a whip in one hand anda 
bamboo staff in the other, in which he carried a yard of rum or grog, and as he 
quaffed from time to time, he elevated his bamboo towards the heaven as if he were 
a Sydrophel stargazing. 

‘‘ After we had returned to the overseer’s house, an old woman marched up at 
the head of another detachment, a phalanx of children, all under seven years of 
age. They were also naked, each carrying its frock on its arm, and came to show 
that they were washed clean, and were free from all disease. They were full of 
fun and tricks, and their skin, black as ebony, shone like silk.” ” by ‘g 

‘“‘] was grumbling in imagination at the incessant clamour of the cocks on the 
morning of Christmas day, when my ears were assailed with another sort of music, 
not much more melodious. This was a chorus of negroes singing ‘ Good morn- 
ing to your nightcap, and health to master and mistress.’ They came into the 
house and began dancing. I slipped on ny dressing gown and mingled in their 
orgies, much to the diversion of the black damsels, as well as of the inmates of the 
house, who came into the piazza to witness the ceremonies. We gave the fiddler 
a dollar, and they departed to their grounds to prepare their provisions for two or 
three days, and we saw no more of them till the evening, when they again assem- 
bled on the lawn before the house with their gombays, bonjaws, and an ebo drum, 
made of a hollow tree, with a piece of sheepskin stretched over it. Some of the 
women carried small calabashes with pebbles in them, stuck on short sticks, which 
they rattled in time to the songs, or rather howls of the musicians. They divided 
themselves into parties to dance, some before the gombays, in a ring, to perform a 
bolero or a sort of love dance, as it is called, where the gentlemen occasionally 
wiped the perspiration off the shining faces of their black beauties, who, in turn, 
performed the same service to the minstrel. Others performed a sort of pyrrhic 
before the ebo drummer, beginning gently and gradually quickening their motions, 
until they seemed agitated by the furies. They were all dressed in their best ; 
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some of the men in long tailed coats, one of the gombayers in old regimentals; 
the women in muslins and cambrics, with coloured handkerchiefs tastefully dis- 
posed round their heads, and earrings, necklaces, and bracelets of all sorts, in pro- 
fusion. The entertainment was kept up till nine or ten o’clock in the evening, and 
during the time they were regaled with punch and santa in abundance ; they came 
occasionally and asked for porter and wine. Indeed a perfect equality seemed to 
reign among all parties; many came and shook hands with their master and mis- 
tress, nor did the young ladies refuse this salutation any more than the gentlemen. 
The merriment became rather boisterous as the punch operated, and the slaves 
sang satirical philippics against their master, communicating a little free advice 
now and then; but they never lost sight of decorum, and at last retired, apparently 
quite satisfied with their saturnalia, to dance the rest of the night at their own 
habitations.”’ * * * *. * * * * * * * * * 
“ The next morning, a little after breakfast time, the slaves reappeared, dressed 
in fresh costume, that of yesterday being, perhaps, a little deranged with their 
romping. A new ceremony was to be exhibited. First came eight or ten young 
girls marching before a man dressed up ina mask witha grey beard and long flow- 
ing hair, who carried the model of a house on his head. This house is called the 
Jonkanoo, and the bearer of it is generally chosen for his superior activity in 
dancing. He first saluted his master and mistress, and then capered about with 
an astonishing agility and violence. The girls alsodanced without changing their 
position, moving their elbows and knees, and keeping tune with the calabashes 
filled with small stones. One of the damsels betraying, as it seemed, a little too 
much friskiness in her gestures, was reproved by her companions for her émperance ; 
they called her Miss Brazen, and toid her she ought to be ashamed. All this time 
an incessant hammering was kept up on the gombay, and the cotta (a Windsor 
chair taken from the piazza to serve as a secondary drum) and the Jonkanoo’s 
attendant went about collecting money from the dancers and from the white peo- 
ple. Two or three strange negroes were invited to join, as a compliment of respect ; 
they also contributed to the Jonkanoo man, who, I am told, collects sometimes 
from ten to fifteen pounds on the occasion. All this ceremony is certainly a com- 
memoration of the deluge. The custom is African, and religious, although the 
purpose is forgotten. Some writer, whose name I forget, says that the house is 
an emblem of Noah’s ark, and that Jonkanoo means the sacred boat or the sacred 
dove—caken meaning sacred, and jona a dove, in Hebrew or Samaritan: but as I 
have no pretension to etymology, 1 leave this subject to the literati.” Pr eaiver 
* © Being the first day of the new year, another holiday is allowed to the negroes. 
They turned out a little after daylight to show themselves to the overseer, and 
were again dismissed to prepare dor the festivities of the day, which belong to a 
contest kept up by two parties of women. I very much suspect this is a remnant 
of the Adonia mentioned by Plutarch. Each party wears an appropriate colour, 
one red, the other blue, of the most expensive materials they can afford. They 
select two queens, the prettiest and best shaped girls they can find, who are obliged 
to personate the royal characters, and support them to the best of their power and 
ideas. These are decorated with the ornaments, necklaces, earrings, bracelets, 
etc. of their mistresses, so that they often carry much wealth on their persons for 
the time. Each party has a procession (but not so as to encounter each other) 
with silk flags and streamers, in which the queen is drawn in a phaeton, if such a 
carriage can be procured, or any fourwheeled vehicle which can pass for a tri- 
umphal car, that her person may be seen to the best advantage. Thus they parade 
the towns, priding themselves on the number of their followers, until the evening, 
when each party gives a splendid entertainment, at which every luxury and deli- 
cacy, that money can procure, are lavished in profusion. The only subject of con- 
test or rivalship is the beauty of the queen and the finery of all the individuals. 
Mirth and good humour prevail throughout, and the evening is concluded with a 
ball.’ * * # * * * # x * * * ib ~” * 


The authors of the bill abolishing slavery in all the colonies and dependencies of 
Great Britain have been compelled, it appears, to appropriate twenty millions of 
pounds as a compensation to the proprietors of slaves for their utter bankruptcy ; and, 
whatever be the consequences, the English Ministry are resolved to accomplish their 
purposes and emancipate, at once, millions of helpless creatures, too ignorant to appre- 
ciate liberty, and too idle and improvident to acquire an honest livelihood. Amidst 
the clamour, rant and cant of these days, it is our duty to hear what the plundered 
planter, the insolvent slaveholder can say on this agitated and absorbing subject; and, 
in place of our own remarks, we reprint the severe but just criticisms which a West 


Indian Republican bestows upon the projects and preachments of modern Reformers 
and Missionaries. . 
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“ Mr Mathews would be called a radical in England. I, who am no politician, 
was almost staggered by his vehemence against the ‘ aristocracy, who allowed 
themselves to be led blindfold into every-act of folly and injustice, that a set of 
sneaking fanatical ignoramuses choose to recommend to them; not that they are 
insensible to ambition or power—power, too, over the consciences of their fellow 
creatures.’ According to him, Jamaica is to be wholly free, to be emancipated 
from the tyranny of England and the humbug of the Saints. He acts up to this 
doctrine, by having nothing in his house which is the produce of England, except 
where he cannot possibly avoid it. His soap, candles, oil, and all his provisions 
are transatlantic. He has neither tea, porter, cider, wines, fish sauces, nor hams, 
from England. His plate is manufactured from dollars, by one of his bookkeepers, 
who has been educated by a goldsmith. His clothes are made in the island, 
though of British cloth. His furniture has been made by his own carpenters; 
his beds stuffed with his own cotton. His pen produces a superabundance of 
maize and guinea corn, (the latter yielding the finest flour in the world) rice, if 
required, and every species of the bread kind in profusion. He has a handsome 
carriage made on his own premises, and, with the exception of a few tools, he is 
as independent of all the wants which England supplies to others, as if England 
had ceased to exist. Even the tools might be made of the iron of the country, 
of which he has had a small fieldpiece cast. Of gunpowder he wants little, but he 
says that the caves inhabited by bats will yield abundance of saltpetre. He 
showed me a machet, or cutlass, made by one of his own blacksmiths, of a very 
excellent temper, and bows and arrows of the most diabolical invention that can 
be imagined.” * * * * * * * * * * * * 

“‘ He says, that he first gave Mr Wilberforce credit for being sincere in the cause 
of humanity ; but now he is convinced he was mistaken. ‘ Humanity,’ he says, 
‘is not promoted by removing a cruel traflie from one spot, to carry it on to a 
greater extent at another. Is it not notorious, that slaves are constantly being im- 
ported from Africa into Cuba, and other foreign colonies ; and that, from the half 
measures adopted, the passage across the Atlantic is rendered infinitely more hor- 
rid, and more destructive of human lives, than when it was permitted under judi- 
cious regulations? If Mr Wilberforce were not besotted by fixing his mind con- 
tinually on a single object, and if he were really sincere in the cause of wren 
he would direct all his energies to the entire destruction of the slave trade on the 
African coast ; for whenever that infamous traffic is really and effectually abolished, 
and all, hope of new importations removed, as is the case. with the British colonies, 
an amelioration of the condition of the blacks must inevitably follow, though gra- 
dually ; and it is désirable that it should be gradually : none but fools or knaves 
can wish for an immediate emancipation of the slaves. It must be obvious to the 
most careless observer, however short his residence in the island, that many, very 
many, of the slaves are totally unfit to have the entire disposal of their own time ; 
they must be kept in a state of pupilage, under constant, though humane restraint ; 
the majority of them have not even a correct notion of emancipation ; the better 
informed have no wish for it; it is only the unruly, idle, and profligate, and the 
puritanical hypocrites, that make any clamour about it. 

“ Why have the Saints so easily procured petitions from the thousands and 
tens of thousands in favour of emancipation? Because they have represented it 
as a duty imposed by religion, and have asserted that to hold slaves is contrary to 
the express will of God! and John Bull has taken their doctrines on trust, without 
giving himself the trouble to examine them. But the gross ignorance, or rather 
the hypocrisy and temerity of these Saints, to use religion as a cloak, and to make 
assertions which every one acquainted with the sacred writings must know to be 
false! Have they never read of the curse pronounced on Canaan? Do they not 
know that the Almighty gave, through his servant Moses, on Mount Sinai, very 
precise laws to the Jews respecting slaves, and made a distinction between 
strangers and their own brethren, that might become slaves, enjoining a milder 
treatment of the latter? The words are remarkable: “If thou buy an Hebrew 
servant, six years he shall serve; and in the seventh he shall go out free for 
nothing. If his master have given him a wife, and she have borne him sons and 
daughters, the wife and her children shall be her master’s, and he shall go out by 
himself. And if the servant shall plainly say, 1 love my master, my wife and my 
children ; J will not go out free : then his master shall bring him unto the judges ; 
he shall also bring him to the door, or unto the door post ;-and his master shall 
bore his ear through with an awl; and he shall serve him for ever.” And again, 
“ Both thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, shall be o the 
heathen that are round about you; of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. 
Moreover, of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among you, of them 
shall ye buy, and of their families that are with you, which they begat in your 
land; and they shall be your possession. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for 
your children after you, to inherit them for a possession ; they shall be your bondmen 
forever.” And further, in respect of severe punishment : “ And if a man smite 
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his servant, or his maid, with a rod, and he die under his hand, he shall be sure! 

punished. Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or two, he shall not be punished, 
for heis his money.” There are many other parts of the Old Testament which 
show more clearly that slavery was not only suffered but authorized by Divinity, 
and practised by the Jews. And the New Testament leads to the same conclu- 
sion. ‘God is not a man, that he should lie; nor the son of man, that he should 
repent: hath he said, and shall he not do it? or hath he spoken, and shall he not 
make it good?’ And surely it is not for such men as Wilberforce, Buxton, 
Stephens, or any other of the puritanical crew, to arraign the judgments of the 
Almighty.’ * * * ‘Really, one would suppose that these Saints had never 
read the Bible. 

‘‘¢ But if these men be really sincere, they are a set of the most ignorant, pre- 
sumptuous, and credulous blockheads that ever imposed on the British public ; 
they give credit to and act upon every idle tale they hear. I should like to know 
in what part of Great Britain, or in what part of Europe, the peasantry enjoy so 
many comforts as our slaves. Those bold Reformers, if they have really no other 
object in view than that which they profess, are wrangling about a word—a mere 
name—and are pursuing a shadow at the risk of losing a substance. Let them 
examine into the real condition of the English peasantry, who, after working 
ten or twelve hours daily, receive from their employers about half enough where- 
with to buy them bread, and must creep, cap in hand, to a petty tyrant of a parish 
officer for the remaining half—a boon from the cold sparing hand of charity—after 
having earned it with the sweat of their brow ; let them see the miserable, half- 
starved, consumptive beings, who toil a much longer time for an insufficient pit- 
tance in the cutton factories, exposed to contract all the diseases incident to sudden 
transition from great heat to piercing cold ; let them look at the squalid misery in 
Irish cabins, and visit those parts of Ireland where it is so common for female adults 
to go naked, that the inhabitants seem unconscious of its impropriety ; let them for 
awhile view the filthy garb and haggard looks of the poor wretches doomed to ascend 
foul chimneys, sometimes forced by an ignorant master up a flue too narrow for 
their bodies, and wedged in till they die ; let them consider what must have been the 
suffering, the heartrending distress of the mothers, before they could bring their 
minds to sell their offspring to such a wretched bondage. If the nerves of these 
‘humane gentlemen, these pseudophilanthropists, are so delicate as not to allow 
them to take a near view of human misery, let them comfortably by their firesides, 
With a jug of Buxton’s compound at hand, read the Reports of the Committees of 
the House of Commons on these subjects, and then let them come and examine 
the condition of our slaves, and say whether the dignified title of freemen compen- 
sates for the abject condition in the one case, and the degrading appellation of 
slave is paying too dear for the enjoyments in the other. Strange infatuation ! that 
Englishmen should be duped by tnose pretenders to philanthropy, by men who 
overlook the wretchedness at their feet, who shut their eyes to the miserable vic- 
tims of avarice, and close their ears to the piercing moans of the oppressed in the 
country around them, to direct their blurting views five thousand miles across the 
Atlantic, to loosen the ties of this once happy community ; because, forsooth, the 
humbler classes are called ‘ slaves,’ though in possession of all the comforts of 
life!’ * * * ‘For my part, if it were possible to put our slave population a few 
stages in advance in vivilization, and, with reference to the soil and climate of the 
island, imbue them at once. with sufliciently enlarged desires for the comforts and 
luxuries of life, to induce thei to work for wages eight or nine hours, six days 
out of seven, | would most willingly give my slaves that boon, accompanied by 
their freedom ; but their iminediate emancipation, with their present ignorance 
and limited desires, would be destruction to us all, masters and slaves.’””» * * * 

“ Would Mr Wilberforce, Mr Buxton, Mr Smith, Mr Stephen, or any others of 
the higher and zealous advocates of negro rights, consent to their sons and daugh- 
ters, their nephews and nieces, intermarrying with the blacks? Would they and 
would their wives like, in their declining years, to see their domestic circles com- 
posed chiefly of blacks and mulattoes? Let me recommend this to their serious 
consideration, and in charity to suspend their animadversions on the state of West 
India society, till they prove themselves above all the common prejudices in 
respect of colour, by admitting to their convivial and domestic parties blacks and 
browns indiscriminately with their white friends: by such conduct, at least one 
advantage would accrue to these gentlemen, the question of their sincerity would 
be set at rest.”’ # * * * * 1% # # * # * * 

“* Whether such condescension on the part of the petitioning ladies and gentle- 
men would produce this desired effect, is still a question ; or whether it would ren- 
der the objects of it happier ; for there 2s no misery here among that class of females 
who become the companions of European gentlemen. The reader must not ima- 
gine that any town, seaport, or village in Jamaica, presents the afflicting spectacle 
of young women in the prime of life soliciting the caresses of every casual passer- 
by ; of young women decently educated and honestly brought up, with religious 
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notions and morals (not extinguished even by their present wretchedness) endea- 
vouring to inflame by words or actions the basest passion in the most profli- 
gate of the other sex, and prostituting themselves to gratify that passion, against 
their religion, their morality, their consciences, their hearts, their reason, and with 
feelings of horror, to earna bit of money wherewith to purchase food to save their 
bodies from death—to escape starvation, to cure diseases that are gnawing their 
vitals. No; there is nothing of this sort in Jamaica ; no women, intoxicated with 
spirits or opium, plying in the highways, destroying their illegitimate children, or 
throwing themselves, | may say, headlong to the D——1, because they have been 
betrayed and deserted by some villain of quality.’ * * * se el GEE 











The western hemisphere is not destined to perpetuate loyalty to kings, or encourage 
the continuance of an aristocratic government. 






“ The white inhabitants,” says Mr Williams, “ being educated in England, are 
in all respects English, in morals, religion, manners, and habits: in politics they 
are republicans, as freeminded as the Americans, and as Junius said of the latter, 
‘ they concur alike in despising the absurd pageantry of a king, and the supercilious 
hypocrisy of a bishop.’ I am afraid ‘ my Lord’ will not often be honoured with his 
title here ; though there ts an aristocratic feeling as amongst all rich republicans, 

4 which induces the lords of the soil to pay every becoming respect and honour to 
their viceroy, whom they both love and esteem, yet many already speak of his 
Episcopal Telneas as of an interloper; nor ought it to excite surprise when the 
great number of different sects here is considered.” * 2 . = - ss 












Can we wonder that radicalism and infidelity extensively prevail among the hospi- 
table and generous, but passionate and injured West Indians, when their slaves are 
taught to detest and abhor them by the zealots who profess to preach Christianity ? 
Can we marvel that they desire disunion from England and so much independence, 
at least, as will shield their slumbers against the butchery of the fanatical black 
assassin ? 









“¢ ¢ See, sir,’ said a humane planter to the tourist, ‘ what it is to be hunted down 
by a pack of fanatics. As a remuneration for my toil and care in superintending 
the labour of two hundred and oo slaves, and for the interest of a capital, 
that, but for the interference of the Saints and Quakers, was considered at least 
thirtyfive thousand pounds, I have a revenue of five hundred and fifty pounds, 
to provide for myself and family, and to insure me against droughts, tempests, 
hurricanes, and insurrections. With a less capital, less risk, and much less per- 
sonal toil and anxiety, in England, in my dear native country, [ might hope to de- 
rive a much larger revenue, live suitably to my rank in society, and make progres- 
sively an ample provision for my daughters; but, through the intrigues and 
machinations of a set of blind enthusiasts, whose morbid philanthropy propels 
them to measures that injure those they mean to benefit, 1 am here in a state of 
banishment, and gliding fast to ruin; and while thus weighed down by misery, 
without one ray of hope to illumine the rg prospect before me, I am, with the 
rest of the colonists, depicted by the Saints, the Methodists, the Quakers, the man 
of beer, and, at their instigation, by threefourths of the people of Great Britain, 
as a hardhearted inhuman monster, delighting in torturing, branding, and flogging 
my slaves, taking all the women to my own bed, or offering them to my guests ; 
working them in iron collars for amusement—(for negroes never deserve punish- 
ment)—for amusement, and from a principle of enjoying human miseries and mor- 
tifications, from an unavoidable abuse of power; yet, such is the inconsistency of 
man, these same calumniators wish fora similar power overus!’”’ * ** * 























These fatal doctrines are disseminated by bigoted, ignorant, and selfish enthusiasts, 
who would not deduct a farthing of interest from a poor man’s debt, nor lend their aid 
to any cause which demanded any more essential support than breath. Mr Williams 
gives an anecdote which illustrates this topic. 









“ When the Abolition was in debate, an old lady in England, celebrated for her 
piety and her charities, wrote to her agent in Portland to buy some young negroes 
and sell off the old ones. The old gentleman to whom she had written returned 
for answer, that she had not perhaps adverted to the circumstance of old negroes 
being unsaleable, (he did not venture to touch her on the score of folly or inhu- 
manity,) and that so far from being useful cr marketable, they would henceforth 
be a tax on her, as she must allow them the same clothing and provisions and 
comforts which they had always enjoyed. On this the old lady sent out hast 

directions to him to make all the old and goodfornothing negroes free, as tt would 
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ense of maintaining them. . Her attorney, having a sufficient power, 
ee tied that he ‘oomein most deserving, Asa complied with the law 
provided in such cases, and settled on them the necessary annuity. He besides 
allowed them to remain on the estate, and live with their children and grand- 
children, but they were to have no more allowance of herrings or clothing. 
Meanwhile the lady was apprized of what had been done, and charged in her 
account current with ‘ forty pounds annuities to four negroes manumitted.’ She 
was requested also to signify her wishes whether any more should be liberated, 
and at the same time was told that they could not be moved off the estate, for the 
public feeling in Jamaica would not allow it. This intelligence damped the 
ardour of her ladyship, who did not reckon on the annuities. 


Mr Williams has imparted much valuable information on a subject of engrossing 
interest and importance, and we recommend his manly, liberal, and judicious obser- 
vations to the consideration of those who have not been disinclined to view. without 
displeasure, if not with satisfaction, the ceaseless efforts of disorganizing zealots to 
depopnlate the south and sever the Union. The weightier reflections on the condition of 
West India society are mingled with many admirable sketches of scenery and charac- 
ter, portions of which, hereafter, we may quote for the amusement of our readers. 





CHILDHOOD. 
By I. M'Lellan, Jr. 


Sweet, happy youth! blithe boyhood’s golden prime! 
Age loves to ponder o’er thy budding time, 

Dream o’er the beauty of life’s opening day, 

Its sports, its frolics, innocently gay; 

The blooming cheek, as ruddy as the rose 

Which in the wildwood path untended grows, 

The open brow, all artlessness and truth, 

The sparkling eye, the dancing step of youth, 

The happy heart, uncankered yet with guile, 
Which taints his age, and makes mankind so vile. 


Sweet time of youth! as years creep on apace, 
And wrinkles furrow manhood’s serious face, 

* The greybeard loves to lift his fading eye 
And o’er life’s track. its starting point descry. 
Time hath no film to cast o’er memory’s gaze, 
And quench the light that over childhood plays. 


Methinks, e’en now, I see myself a boy, 
Blueeyed, fair-haired, and heart elate with joy ; 
With healthy cheek embrowned by autumn’s sun, 
And eye that sparkled with mischievous fun, 

A village child, in rustic vestments clad, 

A noisy, thoughtless, merry-hearted lad ; 

A sauntering imp impatient of all rule, - 

‘And chief of that which swayed the village school. 


How dear the joy to ramble then away 

And play the truant, a long summer’s day ; 
Teaze the dull ox, or goad the browsing steer, 
Or fright the sheep, as hunters fright the deer, 
Roam over meadows and through fields at will, 
Swim the broad flood, or scale the steepy hill, 
Vex the calm brook with clumsy rod and line, 
(The hook a pin, the cord but vulgar twine,) 
Or gather berries in the lonesome wood, 

Or strip poor Robin of her half-fledged brood! 











The Exordium to the Defence of Clough. 






* Methinks I see, kissed by the morning bright, 
The lowly roof where first I saw the light, 
See the slant sunbeam peeping in my room, 
To lure me forth and taste the morn’s perfume, 
Roam through the fields, and with all nature share 
The honied fragrance of the morning air, 

Ere yet the dew hath left the spider’s line, 

And still the leaves with crystal pearl-drops shine. 









Lo! as I gaze, full many a slumbering string 
.In memory’s harp is stirred by fancy’s wing ; 
And many a scene, that pleased my. childish eye, 
Smiles, as it smiled, in times long since gone by. 









I hear the cock his early clarion sound ; 
The village spire wake all the region round ; 
The ploughboy’s cheer, the thresher’s sounding flail, 
The mower’s song, far down the fertile vale, 

‘ The sheepbell’s tinkle, and the low of herds, 
The hum of bees, the mellow song of birds, 
The housewife’s wheel, the sound of childhood’s glee, 
Beneath the wayside hedge, or spreading tree ; 
The locust’s drone, the grasshopper’s lament, 

And squirrel’s chatter in his leafy tent. 

















Such the dear scenes that charmed my early day, 
Still fresh and green in life’s declining ray; 
What Youth and Joy in childhood’s bosom trace, 
Time cannot blur, and Death alone efface. 
Boston, July 16. 















THE EXORDIUM TO THE DEFENCE OF CLOUGH.* 
By David Paul Brown, Esq. 






Accept, Gentlemen of the Jury, my sincere acknowledgments, not only in my own 
behalf, but in that of the unfortunate man, whom I professionally represent, for your 
patient and indulgent attention thrvughout this protracted, interesting, and important 
cause. A little longer, yet a little longer, bear with me, and I will endeavour to requite 
your attention by facilitating the performance of your duties in the discharge of my 
own. The defendant stands before you, trembling on the brink of anawful precipice— 
thrust him but once off and hope, and happiness, and life itself are no more. Youare 
his Fates. You have been selected to pronounce upon his future destinies here, and, 
possibly, as our eternal state is to be influenced by our temporal preparation, upon his 
7- destinies, hereafter! Considerations of this character impose upon all, who are con- 
cerned in the administration of criminal jurisprudence, a necessity for the most grave 
and deliberate reflection; and, therefore, in the outset of this case, while I feel it 
myself, I solemnly enjoin it upon you. 

We are not here in obedience to the public voice or in gratification of private male- 
volence, without reference to the nature of the proof, to offer up a human sacrifice on 
the altar of Justice. If he is to bea victim, let us at least dedicate and devote him 
with becoming ceremonials, let us 

















“ Carve him as an offering fit for Gods, 
“ Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds.” 













* Mr Brown has obliged us with this, his eloquent introduction to his Defence 
of the unhappy maniac, Clough. By the perusal of this, our readers may be pre- 
pared to read, with additional pleasure, the whole speech, which will soon appear. 
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Liberty and life are worthless, where the forms of the law are prostituted to gratify 
unthinking resentment or unwarrantable prejudice. The Voice, that thundered from 
Sinai, has been invoked in aid of the prosecution. Upon the same high authority I 
charge you to “ put off your shoes, for the ground upon which you tread is holy ;” lay 
aside your prejudices, lest they corrupt the pure and heavenly atmosphere of this 
sacred temple. The law delights not in blood, and it is a shame to man that, cannibal- 
like, he should exult in and live upon the groans and agonies of his own species. I 
call upon you, as impartial and independent jurors, to vindicate the administration of 
the laws against this foul and unmerited reproach. I ¢all upon you to assess the 
value of your own lives, and that of those most dear to you, by the same criterion by 
which you adjust that of the prisoner. I appeal not to religious or conscientious 
scruples on the subject of depriving a fellow creature of the life which a supreme 
power gave, and which some of the wisest and best of men have supposed no earthly 
tribunal has the moral right to destroy. ‘The law, it is admitted, gives you the power 
to consign the defendant to a timeless grave—to sever all those ties which bind him to 
his friends and to his weeping relatives—and I am bound, nay I am willing, to suppose 
that you have the disposition to exercise that power, if warranted by the facts and re- 
quired by the obligations you have assumed. Yet the heart, nevertheless, reluctates in 
the contemplation of that stern duty, and naturally and mercifully clings to every cir- 
cumstance that may tend to obviate the necessity for its exercise. 

We may be privileged, therefore, to say that, although invested with a giant’s 
strength, you will not use it with the wantonness or recklessness of a giant—that 
you will not, in other words, confound the power with the occasion, and, in the anxious 
determination to punish an alleged offence, rush heedlessly upon the commission of 
an actual wrong. 

I have said, an alleged offence—for the purpose of the present argument, it is to 
be considered no more. That man, who shall have determined upon the guilt of the 
prisoner, without having heard what his counsel, feeble as they are, may urge in his 
defence, has permitted his zeal—his honest zeal, if you please—to rob the defendant of 
the threefold shield which law, justice and mercy themselves have supplied. 

Hear him for. his cause—it is a solemn appeal—it is a story of the heart traced 
in characters of blood—and its sequel will be life or death. In such a case, the 
bosom must be locked up in triple steel, that now, in the prisoner’s extremest need, 
can withhold its sympathies—its charities, from one who, whether guilty or innocent, 
craves only the humble boon of being heard before he is adjudged—fairly and fully 
heard, as you yourselves would be entitled to be heard, should the great Disposer of 
events in the mysterious vicissitudes of life place you in his condition—and him in 
yours. 

In what shall be urged in his behalf, I wish to deal fairly with you—and I am sure 
you will in return deal fairly with me. I ask you, then, to abjure the idle rumours of 
prejudice, as it respects the subject of the issue which you are to try. Without this, au 
reasoning is vain; as the mind at once rejects, without examining, that to which it is 
opposed. I ask you to abjurc it, not only as it respects the prisoner, but his counsel— 
the former, I trust you have done; the latter, Iam sure you will do, when you perceive 
that the indulgence of one is just as fatal to the objects of justice as the other. 

I speak not for myself personally—in this case I am too insignificant to be the 
subject of remark, being utterly lost in the importance of the occasion ; but I speak to 
the views that are too generally entertained of professional exertion in behalf of an 
individual who has fallen under the ban of public reproach. It is too often imagined 
that professional remarks should be disregarded, or placed to the account of the pride 
of advocacy, instead of being received with a ready ear, and weighed and considered 
by a willing and a feeling heart. We are often told, and we shall be told again, that 
the facts of the case are the polar star by which you are to steer. Agreed, they are 
so—but the reasoning on the facts is just as important to a judicious result as the 
ascertainment of the facts to which that reasoning is to be applied; and you do the 
defendant—you do yourselves—you do the justice of the country as much wrong in 
closing your minds against a fair and honest discussion of the principles of the case, 
as though, disregarding or dispensing with all evidence, you should, by your foreman, 
upon the indictment being read, promptly pronounce the verdict of death, and rely for 
justification upon the columns of some pernicious newspaper. Hear all—try all—hold 
fast to that which is good—and let the world frown as it will, the light of Heaven will 
rest upon your verdict, a light which no earthly tempest can either extinguish or 
obscure. 

The advocate, it is true, may be feeble—but so much the more important is it that 
you should lend him your honest aid, and not diminish the little strength he may 
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possess by increasing the difficulties to be encountered. In vulgar, though emphatic 
language, give us fair play, let us all discharge our dutics mutually, faithfully and 
harmoniously. Let us be sacrificers, not butchers; and if we are to offer up another 
victim—let him, I say, be offered up at least with those ceremonials which become the 
ministers of Justice, and her own sacred temple, and not swept from the face of the 
earth by a whirlwind of blind, indiscriminate, headlong and exterminating rage. I 
ask this for the prisoner—Will you refuse it? I solicit for Justice—Can you refuse 
it? I demand it for yourselves—Dare you refuse it? 

There has been, we are told—DeatH—an untimely death—the death of an amiable, 
an accomplished female. I mourn as much as the counsel, while I am compelled to 
confess it. But is the calamity abridged by depriving another fellow creature of his 
life? Will the flowers refuse to spring from her pure and unpolluted grave, unless 
moistened and nourished by the blood of the prisoner? “But,” says the learned 
counsel, “she died by his hand”—fatal and unquestionable truth! Yet all this may 
be, and still to deprive him of life may be less pardonable than even the offence which 
is the subject of complaint. It is the heart and not the hand of the alleged offender 
that is to be examined. It is the motive, the impulse, and not the act itself that is the 
subject of contemplation. Thousands of cases present themselves—none more melan- 
choly or deplorable, it is true—but all more heifous, in which life may have been 
lost, and still the actors in those bloody scenes remain free from reproach. 

Man is a moral and responsible agent; such, at least, is his presumed character, and 
as. such he is rewarded or punished. His reason is sovereign, and he is a traitor to it 
should he voluntarily abuse or prevent its divine precepts. But take reason from him 
—destroy all the delightful harmony of the intellectual structure, and render it like 
“sweet bells jangled out of time and harsh,” and where is his responsibility, either to 
this world or the next? Would it not be barbarous—manifestly unjust, to add to the 
afflictions of a distracted and distempered mind the still heavier curse of an ignomi- 
nious and disgraceful death ?—a death provided and designed only for those the condi- 
tion of whose mental faculties supplies them with the rational power to choose between 
good and evil. I agree that all men are presumed to be sane until the existence of 
insanity be shewn—and, on the other hand, I contend that when general insanity is 
once shewn, the presumption is in favour of the alleged offender, and it is incumbent 
upon the prosecution to defeat or remove that presumption by establishing a lucid inter- 
val at the time of the commission of the offence. But, if the insanity relied upon be 
not general, but partial, and of a temporary existence, all that those on the part of the 
prisoner are bound to shew is, that the insanity existed at the very period to which the 
charge against the prisoner refers. 

In the construction and interpretation of the evidence upon these points, however, 
there is this essential difference—We having succeeded in creating rational doubts of 
the sanity of the defendant, the mercy of the law, which, as I have said, “ spreads un- 
divided, operates unspent,” through all stages and branches of criminal jurisprudence, 
entitles the defendant to an acquittal. For there is no difference between a reasonable 
doubt of the commission of the act itself and a similar doubt as to the moral agency 
or responsibility of the defendant. It is in vain for the gentlemen to tell you that the 
fact itself is as plain as a sunbeam; that it has been abundantly proved—that it is not 
denied. The indictment charges the act with having been committed feloniously and 
with malice aforethought—the motive is the essence of the offence, and where there is 
no mind there is no motive. 

This brings us, therefore, at once to the questions—the vital, all absorbing questions; 

I. Was the defendant of sound mind at the time of the perpetration of an act by 
which the life of an individual far dearer to him than his own has been sacrificed ? 

II. If not insane—Was the act characterized by that premeditation, or malice 
afurethought, express or implied, which is essential to constitute murder? Or was it 
so mitigated in its aspect and its motives, as to reduce the offence to manslaughter ? 

These two inquiries cover the whole ground. ‘They are not incompatible with each 
other, but are legitimately applicable to the different phases which the case or facts 
may assume. The former question, if decided affirmatively, it is true, renders it 
unnecessary to consider the latter—but if decided negatively, it still leaves the second 
unimpaired. If he was sane, he stands before you, to a certain extent, a guilty man ; 
if not sane, the individual, who would condemn him, incurs himself the very crime 
that he professes to punish in another. 

Was he sane or not? ~—That is the great question—a ‘single question, it is true, 
but involving in its compass almost all that took place between the prisoner and the 
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deceased from their first acquaintance up to the lamentable catastrophe of the domestic 
tragedy. 

“Shall I beg your attention, therefore,—your kind, indulgent and undivided attention, 
while I pass through a rapid review of the prominent scenes of this melancholy 
drama, as preliminary to the discussion of the events of the sixth of April, by which 
it was terminated, and when the curtain forever fell upon one of its most interesting 
and lamented characters? And I wish you, through the progress of my remarks, 
distinctly to understand, that I subscribe with all my heart to the merited encomiums 
pronounced by the eloquent counsel for the state upon the memory and virtues of the 
departed. Consider her if you will as a ministering angel, and decorate and adorn her in 
all the charms and attractions which she presented to the unhappy Clough—and which, 
as we say, finally wrought him to distraction and temporary madness. Does this 
take from or contribute to our defence? Is the wretched bankrupt comforted by being 
told of the princely amount of his shipwrecked fortunes? Is the lover soothed into 
tranquillity and composure by directing his attention to the perfections of the object, 
which he adored—and has eternally lost? Is it any answer to him to shew that the 
love which he felt was not reciprocated ? 

Early in the year 1832 the prisoner and the deceased first became acquainted with 
each other ;—the lady said to be lovely even beyond her sex—and the defendant, al- 
though withered now by the imputation of crime, and long confinement, certainly of 
no despicable pretensions to manly comeliness. Of about the same age—mutually of 
frank and generous temperament—residing together, and in the daily interchange of 
civility and kindness—is it wonderful, allow me to ask, that they should in time 
reciprocally become attached to each other? With a character like his, with honest, 
industrious, and thriving habits, with a vocation of the most successful order at this 
period of general internal improvement, his recommendations to female notice were 
such as few would reject—as none had a right to despise. In this country every man 
is a monarch, and the aristocracy of nature and of merit forms our republican nobility. 
It is in vain, therefore, that the learned counsel sneer at the idea that she would abase 
her beauteous eyes upon one so friendless and forlorn and obscure as the defendant. 
I shall speak, however, more fully to that view hereafter ; it is enough for my present 
purpose, that she either did encourage his attentions, or he supposed she did—and 
permit me here to observe, that if he were, as the opposite argument implies, so wild 
and visionary as in imagination to pluck the flowers of bright hope from the bleak 
and barren heath of black Despair, it is in itself one important concession, in establish- 
ing the perplexed and distempered character of his mind, which, under the insane 
influence of progressive and accumulated excitement, of doubts and fears, of joys and 
anxieties, of disappointments and jealousies, of slighted love and relentless remorse, 
at last resulted in that tempest and whirlwind of the soul, which swept reason from 
the memory, and at the same time scattered and stranded all the dearest and most 
sacred emotions of the heart. 





TO THE PERSECUTED. 


By Mrs Jane Fairfield. 


Blest be the hour that called thee mine, 
Hallowed in green bright memory ! 

When first we met, my heart was thine— 
How could I choose but worship thee ? 


Too well I felt that thou hadst loved 
Some gentle heart to sorrow given, 

And well I knew thou hadst bestowed 
Deep feelings that were rent and riven. 


And, in deep truth, I loved thee more 
For having loved in years bygone, 
For, oh, my spirit could adore 
The heart that throbbed so long for one. 
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Dear destined maiden ! wedded now 
To utter hopelessness and wo ! 

Despair is on her pallid brow, 

And tears from her swoln eyelids flow. 












Genius must suffer scorn and hate 
And insult from the grovelling few, 

And I will glory that my fate 

Is blent and blessed with one so true. 











I love thee that thou art not loved 
By those whose praise is infamy ; 

It is enough that thou hast proved 

Thy heart doth dwell in purity. 












For this I love thee, wedded one! 
The scorn of vice is virtue’s glory ; 
Grieve not o’er years of sorrow gone— 
Thy name shall live in glorious story. 







Would I could shield thee, chosen one! 

By cold and cruel wrongs oppressed ! 
I’d wander through the world alone, 
And find my heaven on thy breast. 













Let me partake and soothe thy grief, 
And bear with thee an injured name, 

For wealth is but a gilded leaf, 

And venal praise crowns not true fame. 












Can smiles light up thy face no more? 
Must sorrow bear thee to the tomb ? 

Then while I breathe on earth’s cold shore, 

Happy I'll live and share thy gloom. 












Thy pallid brow where genius glows, 
5 Thy stainless heart that fears not guile, 

Each, dearer than the first spring rose, 
Glance o’er my heart like heaven’s sweet smnile. 











Thou shalt not vainly suffer hate 
From those who scoffed and spurned thy name; 

Heaven, with whom dwells atoning fate, 

Shall pour its blessing o’er thy fame. 













Could I upbraid thee, dearest one! 
*T would be for trusting those who hate thee ; 

Yet gaze not thus on evil done 

For perfect bliss on earth would sate thee. 







False men, who haunt thee and pursue, 
With hate thy lone and sinless way, 

Cannot—oh, joy ! cannot subdue 

The soul whose blossoms round thee play. 











I’ve heard thy spirit’s quivering sigh, 
And seen thy heart by anguish torn, 

When friends were far and foes were nigh, 

And thou wert left alone forlorn. 











Alone? oh, no!—not so! not so! 
For one to love and bless was near thee. 

Who pillowed oft thy head in wo, 

And smiled iu sadness oft to cheer thee. 
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Oft will we blend our prayers, my love! 
And heart in heart through being roam; 

They reck not what the world may prove, 
Who build and share each other’s home. 


Oh! let me suffer with the just, 
Whose dowry here is nought but sorrow ; 
Heaven’s rainbow gleam o’er earth’s cold dust, 
And lights the storm of life’s tomorrow. 


My heart hath felt no solitude 
When far from all the world save thee; 
Love, where no stranger’s steps intrude, 
Soars to heaven’s purest ecstacy. 


Time cannot bring a change to blight 
The love I long have borne for thee— 
While back I gaze, with dear delight, 
Or forward on the days to be !— 





TABLE TALK. 


To our Patrons—In consistency with our motto, we deem nothing done while 
anything remains to be accomplished in our design to rescue the American mind from 
habitual bondage; but we muy be allowed to assert, that all our efforts, thus far, 
however imperfect, have been purely patriotic and independent. We have fearlessly 
confronted every prejudice, passion, obloquy and obstacle, which envy, self interest and 
unquenchable malignity could array in. ambush against us. We have sounded no 
clarions—flung abroad no flaunting banners—sought the mercenary praise of no poe- 
taster sycophants, or scavengers of news—but relied alone upon our own energies for 
success in an enterprise fraught with manifold difficulties. We have seen the daily 
applause of journalists bestowed upon rival works, while it was withheld from us; we. 
have heard the clamours of adulation in our solitude, without utterance of complaint ; 
and, month by month, meddlers and miscreants have croaked their prophecies of 
failure—the lying oracles of their fear and hope, around our quiet path. We have 
never turned aside to solicit praise or deprecate censure—to awaken the silent, or 
silence the inveigher. We have been long accustomed to study, think and toil 
uncheered and unrewarded; our sympathies and hopes, our pleasures and profits are 
the offspring of our own household; and for our success, now assured and ample, we 
have been indebted to none but those whom Love has inspired to accomplish what 
Hatred, in the front of its very phalanx, could not prevent, though goblin fiends and 
hardy bankrupts and yankee libellers have united their forces in the attack. The 
public has appreciated the unprecedented labours on which our work relies for its 
continuance; and, without proclaiming, in the disgusting fanfaronade of the gasconad- 
ing weekly press, (than which we know nothing more contemptible) that we have twenty 
thousand subscribers and five thousand firstrate contributors, we may, in rational phrase, 
declare that our patronage exceeds our expenditures, that the writers for our Magazine 
claim no more than their articles may justly demand, and that we shall persevere in 
the publication of a purely American work, without imploring, in the fashion of the 
times, indiscriminate encomia which we may modestly republish on our cover to 
demonstrate to our readers that they cannot estimate our merits without instruction 
from the elegar.t and erudite lucubrations of the daily press. We have resorted to no 
trickeries of authorship or trade to promote our cause; nor shall we ever do it. The 
judicious, whom it is our ambition to please, cannot be deluded by self panegyric, nor 
the truly independent by puffery and bravado. Whatever be the deservings of our 
work, it must rely exclusively upon them for its prosperity; for we shall neither 
obtrude nor truckle, nor render praise to receive it in return. 

We are not only highly encouraged to continue our work, but it is now printed in 
rovaL instead of medium octavo, the paper of which is both finer and thicker than 
heretofore, though few pericdical works, in this country, have been executed in a 
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superior style. This enlargement much increases the quantity of matter, while our 
endeavours are not wanting, also, to heighten the interest of our articles. We 
acknowledge the liberality of the patronage which we have obtained through much 
toil, traduction and hostility, and hope, by manly thought, impartiality and independence, 
to enjoy its continuance. 


A Palinode.—That incorrigible fanatic and inveterate maligner, who calls himself, 
most insanely, the Rev. George Bourne, a “minister of the gospel,” has greatly mistaken 
us if he thinks that a boisterous Canadian weaver can intimidate one, who, three years 
ago, published in New York, and in his very presence, the very remarks which have 
so grievously offended his saintship. Then, if ever, it was his time to rant and menace ; 
that was his opportunity to refute our assertions, if refutation was in his power—yet 
he was prudently silent. What would he have now? We have said that George 
Bourne was a fanatic, a persecutor, and an instrument of unjust power; and we repeat 
our assertions. He has slandered the Catholic Church, and abused, without ceasing, 
those whom we shall not dishonour by naming in the same paragraph with him. 
Assuming to be the disciple and apostle of the meekest and most merciful Redeemer, 
he publishes a sectarian paper, the express purpose of which is to assail the Catholic 
Church, and render not only its creed, but all its members odious and abhorred. Is 
this a gospel minister? Is this Christianity? Can this illmannered and malignant 
assailant hope to win our respect or excite our apprehension? No. The deaf and 
hoary libeller knows us well, and, therefore, he knows that we despise him and his 
rant and cant as much as we deplore, deprecate and condemn the unchristian injustice 
of his masters. Let him go back to his Canadian forests or the factory loom. Let 
him resume the manual labour for which alone he is fitted, and leave literature, 
knowledge and religion to those who do not disgrace them. We have had enough of 
foreign Fidlers and Trollopes; we have enough of fanaticism and intolerance at home. 
Let the wretched calumniator vanish into the oblivion which contempt, deeper than 
any indignation he can merit, will permit him to enjoy forever! 

If George Bourne desires an object with which to contend, let him write no more 
illspelled and ungrammatical letters to our printers, but test his courage by per- 
sonally addressing the editor, and prove his honesty by paying his postage. 


The Kembles.—The torrents of fulsome and disgusting adulation, with which the 
mercenary and mendicant press has deluged these clever foreigners, having partially 
abated, it may not be improper to present the opinions of a highly educated and able 
London critic on the question of their assumed histrionic supremacy. The article 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, and was probably written by Dr Maginn, the editor. 
Let the dispassionate reader compare this criticism with the extravagant eulogies— 
the preposterous panegyrics which cisatlantic sycophants have lavished on these 
fashionable visitants; and let them learn, if not besotted by folly, the cause of that 
contempt exhibited towards us by even our beneficiaries on their return to England. 
How can we blame them for despising the brainless flatterers by whom they are 
surrounded? How can they imagine that judgment or taste exists in all the land 
where they are the recipients of almost universal, indiscriminate adulation ? 

With the opinions here expressed we fully coincide, and we commend them to the 
perusal of the venal, servile newspaper hucksters who have administered, day by day, 
their potions of flattery to the Kembles, that they might boast of their acquaintance. 


“The Kembles are the main pillars of their house, and both father and daughter 
bring no small degree of talent to support the splendour of their theatrical name. In 
the upper walks of tragedy, Charles Kemble does not deserve a high place; but in all 
secondary characters he was, and perhaps still is commendable. In comedy his 
merit is universally acknowledged in those characters which he has made his own, 
Charles Surface, ete. His Falstaff was a decided failure; but, to speak fairly, we do 
not see how Falstaff can be so acted as to escape critical censure. The ideal which 
we all form of that wonderful creation, can hardly be embodied. ‘The outward bulk 
may be given; but who can fitly represent the wit within? In the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, where Falstaff is more a butt than a wit, he has been admirably portrayed— 
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he is so at this moment by Dowton; but in Henry the Fourth, where he is the actual 
hero of the play, casting even Hotspur and the Prince themselves into the shade, we 
doubt if any one has ever been completely successful. Tradition represents Quin as 
having been the best—the general testimony of the playgoers of the present day sets 
down Charles Kemble as the worst. 

“His Douglas, his Romeo, his Benedick—many more—are or were excellent; but 
the rude hand of Chronos, we are afraid, has interfered to take away the bloom of his 
acting in such characters. We have sometimes thought, when seeing him doing the 
gay lover of late, that somebody might whisper to him that in such parts 


‘ Lusisti satis 
Tempus abire tibi est; ne 
Rideat, et pulset lasciva decentius etas.’ 


And yet some portion of the spirit remains. His Mercutio, as he played it last year, 
was exquisite and original. We are sorry to learn (we have not seen him in it this 
season,) that he is now overdoing it The deuce is in these players, they cannot get 
a good thing but they spoil it. On the whole, admitting, as we cheerfully do, the 
merits of Charles Kemble, he was never able of himself to support a theatre in his best 
days, and time does not improve actors as it does Madeira. 

“Miss Fanny Kemble. Criticism, by a competent authority, was described as an 
ungentle art—if harshly applied to a lady, and especially a very young lady, it might 
with no unfairness be described by a longer word—as ungentlemanly. Yet of a 
verity we are forced to confess that we do not think Miss Fanny Kemble a very great 
actress; and the general voice is, we fear, beginning to coincide with this our opinion. 
She came forward under singular advantages—her youth, her family, the cause for 
which she appeared, her devotion to her father’s fortunes—we must add, her consider- 
able talents—all were in her favour. The great dispensers of fame, therefore, the 
daily and weekly critics, were all prepossessed in her behalf, and came prepared to 
see her beauties, and to trumpet them forth to the world. Their praises, in general 
injudicious enough, which were of no small service in swelling her popularity at first, 
have done her mischief in more ways than one. They have reacted. People who 
have been taught to expect a goddess, are disappointed when they find that they meet 
only a woman, even though she be endowed with all the graces. In the provinces 
this was especially felt. The overpuffing of London had prepared them for an excel- 
lence far above what it is the lot of any actress, except some half dozen in the whole 
history of our drama, to have claimed. From the extravagance of praise to. the 
extravagance of censure is little more than a step, and that step was made by Miss 
Fanny Kemble in her provincial tour. _ 

“ But the overstrained praise of her friends hurt her in a more serious particular. 
It has persuaded her that she stepped at once into the very.highest honours of the 
drama; and that being laurelled with the applauses of the London newspaper critics, 
she was already at the top of her art. She, who was assured by all the critics of the 
morning and evening—of the Saturday and the Sunday—that, like Lord Peter’s brown 
loaf in the Tule of the Tub, she was the concentration of all that was goodly in all the 
actresses that ever appeared—might well dispense with study. She was armed cap-d- 
pie, and proceeded from the head of Jove perfect at once. Accordingly, her original 
defects, which were part and parcel of the praise of the sagacious articlemongers— 
have been exaggerated. Her odd and affected pronunciation has daily become more 
odd and more affected :—* whole” was originally “ hull”—now “soul” is “sull”— 
“ roll”—“ rull,” etc.; vice versa, “moan,” was “munn,” now “stone” is “stun”— 
“bone”—“ bunn,” and so on. Farm—starm—marn—barn—usurp the places of 
form, storm, morn, born. The capricious up and down intonations of her voice have 
become more capricious. Now this is trifling with her greatest perfection, for her 
voice is her highest recommendation. Her face (in spite of the misrepresentation of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence,) or her figure, are not striking. She has no new conceptions 
of any importance, and her general style is manneristical. 

“As she is decidedly a clever girl, she may get rid of most of her defects; but 
there is only the one way, attentive study and diligent practice. 

“ A few years will prove whether the diurnal critics mistook blossom for fruit or 
not—we think they have. In the mean time she may believe us, when we tell her, that 
she is not a firstrate actress ; but we must console her, (if her amour propre be wounded 

by anything we can say,) that no lady or gentleman ever obtained perfection in a 
difficult art without labour and practice. Even in poetry, the very department where 
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it is said—Poeta nascitur, non fit—we have never heard of an uneducated person, 
who ever wrote anything worth a second reading. Let her work.” 


Patronage.-—“ It is quite impossible to excel in anything on this side of the Atlantic, 
without having first snuffed the air of Europe, and being regularly puffed into im- 
mortality. Since the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, there is no portrait painter in 
England equal to Sully, who, however, has not received the beatification of the foreign 
critics. Besides Sully, there is Jarvis, Inman, Ingham, Neagle, and others of rare 
and singular merit, whose genius only awaits proper encouragement to reach the 
highest excellence of the art. There is, also, a decided talent for landscape painting 
in this country, and a most rich, unexplored field for its exercise. Young artists are 
springing up around us, who, with all the disadvantages of want of instruction 
and encouragement, display a native vigour and genius capable of surmounting every 
discouragement except want of patronage. 

“It would be a glorious thing for the arts in this country, if the wealthy would only 
lay out one tenth part of the money in pictures, busts, etc., which they expend in 
chandeliers, looking glasses, pier tables, and all the gilded lumber which encumbers 
rather than embellishes a fashionable drawingroom in the United States. Let us not, 
in our enthusiasm for foreign music, foreign literature, and foreign paintings, forget 
that the encouragement afforded to them would be amply sufficient to enable us to 
produce them all among ourselves.” 


Departed Genius.—The character of Rockwell, the poct, was thus pourtrayed by 
his contemporaries. He died in the bloom of hope and the ardour of pursuit. 





‘¢ His was no rough character, tempered and fitted for the toils of life: as well 
might a flower bear up against the whirlwind, as he against the troubles which 
assailed him. 

‘“‘ As a true poet, his eye was open, and his ear alive to every hue and sound in 
nature, and he deeply quaffed the waters of those ‘ welling founts,’ which, while 
they refine the heart, do steal away its sterner and stronger substance. 

‘* He was a man of honour: loved by his companions, and regarded by all as 

ossessing talent, the cultivation and good use of which would eventually lead 
him on to competence and fame ; but the world knew nothing of his ‘ inly pinings,’ 
and little of his extreme sensitiveness, and it was only for those, who, like the 
writer of this, were intimate with him, to fear that a temperament like his was 
soon to be crushed and blighted by the weight and sorrows of life. 

‘‘He was open, modest, sincere and confiding. Without selfishness, his 
generosity was in advance of his means. His conversation was elevated, his con- 
ceptions of right just—and his discharge of duties conscientious. His affections 
were echoed in his song, and his poetic breathings were more dear to those who 
knew him, because they but echoed the music of his soul. His friends were few, 
for his habits were retiring—but his enemies were fewer, for there was nothing 
about him to awaken bitterness. If he ever seemed in gloom, it was never misan- 
thropical, but the result of chastened reflection, that some brightness and darkness 
mingled in the reverie of a twilight pensiveness, and he loved to look gravely on 
the disappointments, hopes, fascinations and ills which rest on all human ambition. 

‘“‘His death is to be deeply regretted, but not lamented. That he died so young 
saddens those who loved him, but as he died with a wish to realize, in another 
world, the grandeur of futurity, as compared with the unsatisfactory imaginings 
of this, we can but consider that he marches onward to a fruition of good, 
unclogged by those vices which often mar the journey of those who go fearfully 
to answer for the deeds done in the body, rather than lift, with an unfaltering 
hand, the dread veil hiding us here from our hereafter. Requiescat in pace.” 


The Lights and Shadows of London. 


From White Chapel to Hyde Park corner, one meets with a great variety of things, 
the most of which are burdened with outlandish names. Here a beggar stands in the 
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middle of the street, playing most pathetically, for a pennyworth of gin, on a fiddle, 
bagpipe, or organ, which costs more than a barrel of blue ruin. There Punch exhibits 
his wonderful shows to gaping country boys, who stare as if they would give their 
eyes to the wizard showman. At one corner stands a man who sells various utensils 
to needy passengers; at another, a polite person presents the public with innumerable 
advertisements from apothecaries, lottery offices, particular surgeons, etc., which I 
should think would be indispensable to all enjoyers of forbidden ‘pleasures. In one 
street an overladen donkey is expiring, and a multitude, of course, is collected to wit- 
ness its last pangs; in another, two milling Irishmen are inflicting bloody heads, and 
the public way is utterly impassable. Here goes Jew, vociferously crying old clothes! 
old clothes! and there a fruiterer, bawling as loud as human lungs will permit, buy my 
flow-ers. for yeer gar-ding? It is most amusing to listen for a while to the strange 
cries of every sort that ring through London. 
But nothing shows the foppery of this age of refinement so much as the appellations 
given to the most common things. Thus we have the diorama, the panorama, the 
myriorama, the poecilorama, and the cosmorama, the eidouranion and the harmonicon, 
the panharmonicon, the melographicon, and the apollonicon; again we meet with 
aurists, opthalmists, and chiropodists ; chirography, caleography, stenography, planano- 
graphy, caligraphy, bibliography, and a thousand other ographies; optimism, utilita- 
rianism, corinthianism, heathenism, and many other isms; cheesemongers and butchers 
are all esquires; bricklayers are architects; apothecaries are surgeons; a lawyer’s 
clerk is a solicitor; every clown of the stall is a meat purveyor; the gallows is a new 
drop; coffeehouses are hotels; chophouses are coffee rooms; smoking shops are 
divans ; ale houses, confectionaries ; to be drunk is to be elysianized; everything is a 
profession—baking, brewing, banking, robbing, begging—all are professions. Books 
not fit to be read for their indecency are camaicus; oils and washes are calydors and 
chalybeates; and so on to the end of the chapter. The disposition for show extends 
itself through the whole of London, and, perhaps, no little portion of the United 
States. But it is the most disgusting of all kinds of pedantry; and, if not seasonably 
checked, it will be the ruin of the good old English. It is quite too usual to hear 
persons, who would be thought learned, talk about catoptrics, and dioptrics, and 
catacoustics, and catholicons and panaceas, etc. when they would be sadly ashamed if 
any honest man were to ask the meaning of those romantic cabala. But the climax 
is yet to come; I saw the words “genteel seminary” over a door in London, and a 
paper at the window purporting that young persons could here “ learn manners for 
paying hextra two pens a week !” Jove help the fools! But a fashionable belle would 
as soon commit the misdemeanor of a blush at a rout, as any vulgar person would 
think of introducing his merits to the public by any ordinary means. “The mon- 
strous giant on his favourite dwarf pony,” and the ferocious elephant, slaughtered at 
Exeter ’Change, would as soon condescend to inferior companionship, as folly would 
dispense with its disgusting pedantry. 


The Avery Trial continues to excite an intense interest in the country, and the 
minds of men are yet fiercely agitated. Thousands hesitate not to denounce the 
Methodist as the murderer and the jury as accomplices in his escape; and the violence 
of public feeling has been aggravated by the injudicious measures of the church to 
which the arraigned belongs. Granting the verdict honest and the conviction of 
Avery’s innocence unequivocal, it was certainly most unwise at once to reinstate him 
as a Christian minister, and apparently to command the world to proclaim him a 
guiltless martyr. But a terrible mystery is yet to be revealed. 


Theatrical Chit Chat-—There is now very good reason to believe that the effects of 
Mr Kean will realize sufficient to discharge his debts. Bute Cottage, to which is 
attached thirtyeight acres of land, at a rent of £45 per annum, has been valued by 
competent authority at £2,000, and the furniture at £600. Mr Charles Kean will 
not be obliged now to surrender the silver vases, stars, books, snuff boxes, etc. presented 
to Mr Kean by Lord Byron, Lord Essex, the Committee of Drury Lane, the Theatrical 
Fund Committee, and others, in compliment to his industry, talent and genius. 
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Memoranpa oF A ResIpENcr aT THE Court or Lonpon. By Richard Rush. 


Hav Mr Rush visited Englanc in a literary character, dependent solely on his 
intellect, or had he solicited the patronage of the English to any novel transatlantic 
enterprise or invention, he would have imparted the history of his pilgrimage in other 
thoughts and other language than those he has seen fit to employ, as the American 
minister plenipotentiary. Selfishness mingles with almost all our judgments of men 
and things; and without, perhaps, a consciousness of error, we are ever influenced 
in our decisions on good and evil, virtue and vice, by the personal regard or aversion 
which is manifested towards ourselves. We say not that Mr Rush has perverted facts, 
or promulgated dishonest opinions; but we do say that a poor, though educated, and 
unknown, though intellectual man of genius would have beheld the character and 
condition of England through different media, and proclaimed far different conclu- 
sions, Nothing could be more natural than national and individual courtesies to the 
representative of a powerful and jealous people; and nothing less improbable than the 
indulgence by that representative of kindly feelings towards his Right Honourable and 
titled entertainers. But this reciprocated politeness should not be permitted, by that 
tacit allowance, or open approval, to influence the minds of ourcountrymen. England 
sends hither her vagabond marines, her matchless Xantippes, her itinerant fanatics, to 
misrepresent and calumniate our character and institutions; and we may well com- 
plain, if (while these miscreants and mountebanks are paid, accredited and honoured 
in London,) we must peruse no other record of the English character than that given 
by one whose very official station precluded him from an intimate knowledge ot’ the 
truth. We doubt not that Mr Rush religiously believed all he has uttered; but we 
know he has not uttered all that was true. He dwelt in power and splendour—felt 
no personal care—knew no private want-—was subject to no one’s frown, and influ. 
enced by no one’s opinion, prejudice, or passion. He came not in collision with the 
British people—but everything with him was beautified by distance. He, who was 
haughty and tyrannical to all else, was civil and even courteous to him. The diplo- 
matic functionaries with whom he dealt, were masked in ceremonies and etiquette; 
and, for the world at large, what should a man in the full enjoyment of all earth’s 
blessings think of it, but that happiness was in every heart, and prosperity and bliss 
the inmates of every household ? 

Mr Rush’s book is well written and entertaining. We present large extracts.from 
it, for the amusement of our readers, and have only to say, in con¢lusion, that we 
wish the author had not been the American Minister at St James’s when he composed 
his work. 


‘In the westend of London during the autumn, little is seen but uninhabited 
houses. It brings to mind the city in the Arabian nights, where everything was 
dead. The roll of the carriages, the assemblage in the parks, the whole panorama 
of life, in that great portion of English society where amusement is the business 
of life, stops. Pass Temple Bar, and winter and spring, summer and autumn, 
every day of every season, presents the same crowds. Nothing thins them, and 
their increase would seem impossible; but the depopulation of the westend ‘is 
nearly complete. The adjournment of parliament is the first signal for desertion. 
Everywhere you see postchaises and travelling carriages with their light and 
liveried postillion issuing from the squares and sweeping around the corners ; the 
servants sitting down on seats outside, and the luggage concealed in the capacious 
box on top. Four horses are driven, contrary to the custom with the town car- 
riage, in which you see but two. For a while this movement is constant. The 
gay emigrants find their country seats all ready for their reception. Thiebault 
tells us, that the King of Prussia had libraries at severa! of his palaces, containing 
the same book arranged in the same order, so that when going from one to another, 
the train of his studies might not be broken. So the English, on arriving at their 
seats, even if they have several, which is often the case, find everything they 
want, unlike the chateaux in the provinces of France, which are said to be illfur- 
nished and bare, compared with the fine hotels of Paris. 

“The next great egress is on the approach of the firstof September. That day 
is an era in England. Partridge shooting begins upon it; and all who have not 
left town with the first flight, now follow. Ministers of state, even lord chan- 
cellors, an hardly be kept from going afield. 

“ The families that flock into the country, generally remain until Christmas, the 
hospiltaties connected with which usually close with twelfth night, or soom 
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afterwards. Some stay much longer. Cabinet ministers, and the diplomatic 
corps are among the few persons left in the metropolis, and these in diminished 
number. The latter are often of the invited guests, when the English thus ex- 
change the hospitalities of the town for those, more prolonged and magnificent, at 
their country abodes. Field sports are added to the festivities; hunting of all 
kinds, the fox, the hare, the stag; shooting, with I know not what else, includ- 
ing archery, of the days of the Plantagenets; which last pastime, like the chase 

is sometimes graced by the competitions of female agility. But foreign ambassa- 
dors and ministers do not always find it convenient to profit of these invitations. 
If not every day engaged in negotiations, one seldom goes by with those repre- 
senting countries in large intercourse with England, unmarked by calls upon 
their official time; and like men of business everywhere, they must be at the 
place of their business, to do, or to watch it. But if, for the most part, cut off 
from these rural recreations, there is one way in which they partake of the results; 
1 mean in abundance of game for their tables. Among the persons to whom 
mine was indebted throughout the autumn, | must not forget one of the British 
plenipotentiaries ; and let me here add, that if not of the same mind with us on 
all official discussions, they both made us sensible, in all ways, of their personal 
courtesy. 

sia The enthusiastic fondness of the English for the country is the effect of 
their laws, and principally of those relating to descent. Scarcely any persons 
who hold a leading place in the circles of their society, can be said to live in 
London. They have houses in London, in which they stay while parliament 
sits, ‘and occasionally visit at other seasons; but their homes are in the country ; 
their turreted mansions are there, with all that denotes perpetuity—heirlooms, 
family memorials, the library, the tombs. This spreads the same ambition among 
other classes, and the taste for rural life, however diversified or graduated the 
scale, becomes widely diffused. 

« Those who live on their estates throughout successive generations, not speak- 
ing of those merely who have title, but thousands beside, acquire, if they have the 
right qualities of character, an influence throughout their neighbourhood. It is 
not an interest always enlisted on the side of*power and privilege ; on the con- 
trary there are numerous instances in which it has been used for ages in further- 
ance of popular rights. Let me mention as one, and a signal one, Mr Coke of 
Norfolk, the invariable friend of the United States, whose abundant and cordial 
hospitalities, it has been my lot in common with so many other Americans, to 
experience at Holkham. It is this which lies at the root of the desertion of the 
west end of the town when parliament rises. The permanent interests and affec- 
tions of the leading classes centre almost universally in the country, and these 
classes are constantly enlarged by additions from those who amass wealth through 
manufacturing and commercial industry ; who so often make it the end and aim 
of their accumulations, to purchase landed estates and live upon them. Heads of 
families go into the country to resume their stand in the midst of the feelings and 
attachments, to which | allude; and all to partake of the pastimes of the country 
life where they flourish in pomp and joy. 

“In other parts of London, in the vast limits between Temple Bar and the 
Tower, the crowds, | have said, continue the same. Even here, however, the pas- 
sion for the country peeps out. Every evening, when business is over, the citi- 
zens may be seen going to their cottages that skirt the wide environs towards 
Highgate, Hornsey, Hackney, Stratford, Clapham, Camberwell, Greenwich, and 
in all directicns.—I heard a physician call the Parks near London,—“ lungs of 
London.” These little retreats, many of them hidden amidst foliage, and show- 
ing the neatness that seems stumped upon everything rural in England, in like 
manner serve the citizens as places in which to breathe, after the pentup air of 
confined streets and countingrooms. To the latter they return the following 
morning to plan operations that affect the markets and wealth of the civilized 
world. 

* On the ninth of November, I dined at Guildhall. It was the day of the inau- 
pane of the Lord Mayor; for so it is, that the season at which the royal pa- 
aces are shut, and all the westend silence and gloom, is the very season when 
official splendour in the city is highest. Mr Alderman Atkins had been the suc- 
cessful candidate. There was the grand procession upon the Thames, and through 
the streets. I need not give a description of it; it has been as often described as 
St Paul's Cathedral, or Westminster Abbey, and it does not fall within my design 
to repeat such things. The dinner was in the large Gothic Hall. There sat 

down to it about nine hundred persons. The giants and knights clad in steel, the 
band of music slowly moving round the hall, the aldermen in their costumes, the 
sheriffs with their gold chains, the judges in their robes, the Lady Mayoress in 
her hoop, with long rows of prosperous looking citizens, presented a novel and 
animating mixture of modern manners with symbols of the ancient banquet. 
The lights, the decorations, the variety and profusion of food and wines gave 
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high impression of municipal plenty and munificence —The premier, Lord Liver- 
pool, Lord Bathurst, Lord Sidmouth, and Mr Vansittart, as cabinet ministers, 
were guests, with many official characters. 

“ One of the knights wore the helmet which the city of London gave to Henry 
the Seventh. Its weight was fourteen pounds. The other knights wore entire 
armour of Henry the Fifth; which was that of a small man. Lord Sidmouth, 
near to whom I sat, remarked that all the armour of that day and earlier 
indicated the stature to be smaller than at present; which brought to mind what 
Sir John Sinclair said, at Ormly Lodge. The reasons assigned were, improved 
agriculture, and better personal habits from the greater diffusion of comforts 
among the people through the increase of wealth and science, also, the disappear- 
ance of certain diseases, as leprosy and scurvy ; and the advancement of medical 
knowledge. Mr Vansittart said, that the remains of Roman armour had shown 
the Romans to be a smaller race of men than the moderns. 

“After the King, Prince Regent, and members of the royal family had been given 
as toasts, the lord mayor proposed my name, that he might make it the medium 
of cordial sentiments towards the United States. These the company received 
with applause. In returning thanks, I reciprocated the friendly national feelings 
he had expressed. 

“ Before going to dinner, we were in the council room. Among the paintings, 
was a very large one of the scene between Richard the Second and Wat Tyler; 
another of that between Mary of Scots and Rizzio; one of the siege of Gibraltar, 
by Copley, and other pieces. But I looked with chief interest at the portraits of 
the naval commanders. Pausing at Nelson’s, Lord Sidmouth said, that in the 
course of a visit he had had from him three weeks before the battle of Trafalgar, 
he described the plan of it with bits of paper on a table, as it was afterwards 
fought. When we came to Duncan’s, he recited the lines by Lord Wellesley, on 
the victory over the Dutch, off Camperdown ; at Howe’s, Mr Vansittart said, that 
just before his great battle with the French fleet, the sailors expressed a wish for 
a little more grog; Howe replied, “ Let ’em wait ’till it’s over, and we'll all get 
drunk together.’ At Rodney's, some conversation took place on the maneuvre 
which he practised in his victory over De Grasse, of breaking the enemy’s line. 
I asked, whether the success of that mode of attack did not essentially depend 
upon the inferiority of your enemy, especially in gunnery. It was admitted that 
it did, and Lord Nelson also so considered it. The Marlborough, Rodney’s lead- 
ing ship received the successive broadsides of twentythree French ships of the 
line, at near distance, and had not more than half a dozen of her men killed. My 
motive to the inquiry was a remark I once heard from Commodore Decatur of our 
service, viz: that, in the event of English fleets, and those of the United States 
meeting, the former would probably change entirely their system of tactics in 
action. I discovered, in the same conversation, that our officers had minutely 
turned their attention to the fleet tactics of England, and were masters of the 
points on which all her great battles by sea, for a century past, appeared to have 
turned. Speaking of naval service in England, Lord Sidmouth said, that it had 
greatly improved of late years; that Lord Exmouth told him that when he was a 
young man, it was not uncommon for licutenants to be ignorant of Iunar obser- 
vations, but that now no midshipman was promoted who could not take them. 
He intimated his belief, that naval science generally, and particularly naval 
architecture was designed to far higher advances than it had yet reached. Talk- 
ing of government, Lord Sidmouth remarked, that the main fault was governing 
too much ; so masters were apt to govern their servants too much as parents their 
children. Of Chesterfield’s letters, he said that they were not in vogue as models 
of education in the classes for which they seemed intended, adding, that truth, 
courage, and the maxims‘of Christianity were the leading points of education 

with those classes. 

“After dinner we went into the ball room, where a ball terminated the festivities. 

“T would not soon have done if I were to mention all the instances of which I 
chanced on this occasion to hear, of riches among mechanics, artizans, and others, 

engaged in the common walks of business in this great city; 1 heard of haber- 
dashers who cleared thirty thousand pounds sterling ayear, by retail shopkeeping ; 
of brewers whose buildings and fixtures necessary to carry on business, cost four 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; silversmiths worth half a million ; of a per- 
son in Exeter Change who had made a hundred thonsand pounds chiefly by manu- 
facturing razors; of job horsekeepers, who had a hundred and forty thousand 
pounds in the three per cents; and of coafectioners and woollen drapers who had 
funded sums still larger. Of the higher order of merchants, bankers, and capi- 
talists of that stamp, many of whom were present, whose riches I heard of, I am 
unwilling to speak, lest | should seem to exaggerate. I have given specimens 
enough. During the late war with France, I was told that there had once been 
recruited in a single day in the country between Manchester and Birmingham, 
two thousand ablebodied working men, for the British army. It is the country so 
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remarkable for its collieries, iron mines and blast furnaces. A portion of it is 
sometimes called the fire country, from the flames that issue in rolling volumes 
from the lofty tops of the furnaces; which, seen in all directions y the traveller 
at night, presenta sight that, in contrast with the surrounding darkness, may be 
called awful, making you imagine some great calamity announced by these bea- 
con fires. In going over some parts of this extraordinary country, you are told 
that human beings are at work in the bowels of the earth below, into which they 
descend through deep shafts cut through its desolate surface. A member of the 
diplomatic corps, on hearing of the above enlistment, remarked, that could Bona- 
parte have known that fact—could he have seen the whole region from which the 
men came, bordering also as it does upon a country of the highest fertility for 
crops of grain—seen the evidences of opulence and strength in its public works, 
its manufacturing establishments and towns, and abundant agriculture, notwith- 
standing the alleged or real pauperism of some of the districts, it would, of itself, 
have induced him to give over the project of invading England. 

“On the seventeenth of November, died the Queen. She expired at Kew 
Palace, after a long illness. The last time I saw her, was at an entertainment at 
Carlton House. There, as at the royal marriage, she had been distinguished by 
her affability. Going away, gentlemen attendants and servants with lights pre- 
ceded her sedan; while the company gave tokens of respectful deference. Now 
she had paid the common debt of nature. The event was communicated to me in 
a note from Lord Bathurst, received the same evening; a form observed towards 
all foreign ambassadors and ministers. The same form is observed towards them 
—and to the minister of a republic it seems curious—on the occasion of the birth 
of any infant prince or princess within the pale of the royal family. 

. The Queen enjoyed, in a high degree, the respect and affection of a very large 
portion of the inhabitants of Great Britain. For more than half a century, her 
conduct upon the throne had been satisfactory. There were periods when it was 
said, that she had interfered beyond her sphere in public affairs ; but besides the 
obstacles to this, under a constitutional government like England, however fre- 
quent may be the instances in arbitrary governments, there appears never to have 
been any sufficient evidence of the fact. Colonel Barre, the bold and eloquent 
champion of the colonies during the American war, eulogized, in one of his oppo- 
sition speeches, her “ unassuming virtues ;”’ and it seems agreed, that in the rela- 
tions of private life, her conduct was always exemplary. The public voice adds, 
that the British court maintained in her time, a character of uniform decorum and 
chastened grandeur. 

‘‘ Her funeral was on the second of December, at Windsor. The body had lain 
in state for the time usual. The procession moved from Kew; where I went 
with my sons. The multitude was so great, of carriages, persons on horseback, 
and foot passengers, that it might be said to form,a compact mass from London to 
Kew, a distance of eight miles. It continued, as long as 1 looked, to press for- 
ward. As night came on, the road was lighted with torches, borne by the mili- 
tary. These, gleaming upon the soldiers’ helmets, and partially disclosing the 
hearse, and long solemn procession winding its slow way with its trappings of 
death, now hidden by interposing obstacles, then re-appearing, presented a spec- 
tacle for the pencil or the muse. The interment took place in the royal chapel of 
St George. There for centuries had reposed the remains of kings and queens; 
and there, they had mouldered, like peasants, todust Around the vault, seen by 
dim lights in the’ Gothic interior, were assembled the Prince Regent, and other 
members of the royal family, with a few of the personages who composed the 
funeral train, listening to the service and anthems for the dead. Canning was of 
the number—Canning, with sensibilities always quick to whatever in human 
scenes might awaken moral reflection, or lift up the tone of the imagination. 

“On the 3d of December the theatres were reopened. I went to Drury Lane. 
The house was crowded, and everybody in black for the Queen. Orders for a 
court mourning take in only a limited class; but.the streets, as the theatres, are 
filled with persons of all classes who put it on.—Even children, in many in- 
stances, wear it, and servants. Such is the usage of the country. The play was 
Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin, a new tragedy, by Mr Howard Payne, a young 
American. I felt anxious for an author who was my countryman, and had the 
gratification to witness his complete success. When the piece was announced for 
repetition, bursts of applause followed, and the waving of handkerchiefs.” 





A Puatn anv Practicat Treatise on THE Ertpemic Cuouera, with A Brier Essay on 


tHe Mepicat Use or Arpent Spits. By David Meredith Reese, M. D. New 
York, Conner & Cooke. 1833. 


With much medical skill and an enthusiastic temperament, Dr Reese unites an 
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integrity of purpose and frankness of exposition which seek no reward and fear no 
impediment.’ That, which he deems just and good, he will pursue, with a zeal that 
cannot tire, whatever be the obstacles or worse, the apathy arrayed against him. He 

enters into no capitulation with public abuses and palters not with evil in any form. 

Policy, worldly wisdom, prudence and expediency belong not to the lexicon he uses; 

and mawkish commiseration of flagrant offenders, and Niobe sorrow for perpetuated 

sins, that bring protracted punishments, are not inculcated by his creed. Nor is he 

even guarded and fastidious in his expressions of condemnation; for, gazing steadily 

at a certain goal, he hurries forward without unnecessarily reflecting how many well- 

proportioned gentlemen he may knock down and trample on before he accomplishes 

his ambition. 

This rough impetuous honesty is, the more especially, obvious when he expatiates 
on the theme of temperance—a noble and hallowed cause, but one which, like 
masonry, may become a political engine among demagogues, and thereby inflict as 
much sin and suffering on the world as its terrible opponents. The Doctor denounces, 
abhors, execrates, and consigns to perdition everything that has the scent of alcohol 
about it—not only brandy, gin, rum, spirits, opium, and all sorts of wines, but bitters, 
cordials, and tonics, whether Thomson’s, Solomon’s or Dyott’s, and empiric com- 
pounds of any possible name, not even excepting those of the accomplished, eloquent 
and learned Swaim! He interdicts and anathematizes all selfdelusion, all impostures 
and quacks, and would—alas! in consideration of the numberless diseases they 
arrest by annihilating the media of action, banish all our splendid Mountebanks 
from their magnificent mansions, and illgot luxuries. We fear the doctor, for 
this impiety and sacrilege, may be drenched surreptitiously by some of the pestilent 
decoctions against which he inveighs. But, seriously, however radical, and, in the 
present condition of society, fantastic and visionary in his opinions Dr Reese may be 
deemed; however rough, sometimes, be the russet garb which wraps his thoughts, we 
can assure our readers that he is in the amplest sense, a philanthropist—a generous 
and devoted physician, citizen and christian. As such, then, his opinions should be 
investigated and adjudged, not ridiculed and dishonoured. 

A considerable portion of this treatise was published in the fifth and sixth numbers of 
this Magazine, and it is, therefore, unnecessary for us to analyze or extract from the 
very handsome volume now before us. We commend this able and judicious disser- 
tation to our readers, with the assurance that eminent medical gentlemen have pro- 
nounced it a lucid, logical, and powerful exposition of the causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of the Cholera. 

As many remedies of this most terrific plague have been at various times proposed, 
we subjoin one of the latest, which is earnestly recommended by Dr Mackie, an 
English physician, who has enjoyed extensive experience. 


“« Cholera, whatever be its cause, always shows itself in the stomach and bow- 
els; he therefore loses no time in removing any poisonous or offensive matter 
that may be in the stomach, by the free and thorough use of the stomach pump— 
the organ in fact is to be thoroughly washed out. The next step is to excite the 
secretions as speedily as possible, more particularly that of the liver; for this 
purpose mercury is to be employed in the most expeditious way in which it can 
be conveyed into the system; and besides the usual plans adopted to effect this 
object, he is in the habit of employing fumigations. Thus the red sulphuret of 
mercury may be inhaled with extraordinary efficacy in this way, when salivation 
is very speedily produced. The due action of mercury upon the system is con- 
sidered by Dr M as the signal which announces the conquest of the disease. He 
is most enthusiastic in favour of his mode of treatment, which is strengthened by 
the extraordinary success that has attended his practice. It certainly possesses 
much plausibility and the great additional recommendation of simplicity and 
ready application.” 





Turee Years in Nortu America. By James Stuart, Esq. New York. 2 Vols. J. & J 
Harper, 1833. 

The general honesty of this book is its-highest and chiefest merit. Mr Stuart came 
not hither begging preferment which his own country denied him, nor seeking occa- 
sion for a profitable libel on our national character. He came, an unhappy, self hum- 
bled man, to forget, if possible, a sanguinary rencontre and its fatal consequences; or, 
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at least, to find, in the excitement of foreign travel, alleviation of his painful reflections. 
Neither the intense prejudices of Albyn, therefore, nor the haughty, overweening , 
inveterate bigotries of Albion, nor the fierce radical fanaticism of the Green Isle, are 
very obvious or. apparent in his sketches of this country and its inhabitants. He 
sought peace and oblivion—the soothing fellowship of nature—the communion of 
majestic solitudes, and the refreshing and stirring sights and sounds of distant 
enterprise and industry. Hence he was disposed to look, even with affection, on that 
which had allayed his agitated spirits, and to confess that the scenes must indeed be 
charming and magical, which could delight a successful duellist. 

Mr Stuart appears not to aspire to unusual scholarship; he is neither a profound 
thinker nor an elegant writer; but what he sees and knows he can plainly depict, and 
his extraordinary love of truth, generally, often atones for a thousand lingual impro- 

rieties. 

But we know not why the Americans should rely upon transatlantic opinions of 
their institutions, manners.and usages. Vanity, as well as self distrust, is perpetually 
betrayed by our reverence and gratitude for foreign approbation and our childish fear 
of foreign criticism. Why should we wander from the highway of power, prosperity 
and renown, to hang with palpitating eagerness on the accents of a hireling European 
emissary, or even the breath of an Anglian gentleman? Why should we tacitly ac- 
knowledge ourselves tributaries to English domination, and confess that our loftiest 
triumphs are the subsidies laid at the footstool of the royal Guelph? Why should the 
genius, learning, virtue and perseverance of our own men of letters be disregarded 
and despised, while British Trollopes, Fidlers, cockneys, valets and vagabonds receive 
honour and emolument for their abuse? In one word, why have we no mental free- 
dom—no moral independence? Shall we shudder and crouch beneath unmerited 
calumny forever? Or, like an insatiable modern belle, implore the applause which we 
should never hear? Let us not thus dishonour our manhood, betray our integrity, or 
despise our birthright. Let foreigners come, stay, talk, write, go—when and how they 
will; but, it becomes not the citizens of the United States to deprecate their censure 
or solicit their reluctant approbation. 





Tae Comptete Works or Sin Water Scort. New York. Conner & Cooke. 1833. 


The liberal and enterprising publishers of this very beautiful (and only complete) 
edition of the great Sir Walter’s works have already presented to the public Waverley, 
Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, Rob Roy, The Black Dwarf, Old Mortality, The 
Heart of Mid Lothian, The Bride of Lammermoor, The Legend of Montrose, Ivanhoe, 
and the Monastery—the whole of which are sold for three dollars and thirtyseven 
cents! It is difficult to imagine what benefit can accrue to the publishers of such 
large and expensive works from such prices; but the admirers of the greatest novelist 
of any age (and who is not among the number ?) may now possess without difficulty, 
however limited their means, a uniform and elegantly printed edition of all those 
writings which both the hemispheres have pronounced immortal. The first volume 
will contain the Biography, Private Correspondence and Poems of the Northern Min- 
strel ; the novels commence upon the second and conclude with the fifth volume ; and 
the order, in which they will hereafter appear, is as follows: - 


The Abbot ; Kenilworth; and the Pirate. 

The Fortunes of Nigel; Peveril of the Peak; Quentin Durward ; St Ronan’s 
Well; and Redgauntlet. 

The Betrothed ; The Talisman ; Woodstock ; The Highland Widow ; The Two 
Drovers; My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror; The Tapestried Chamber; The Laird’s 
Jock; The Fair Maid of Perth; Anne of Geierstein; Count Robert of Paris ; 
Castle Dangerous; The Surgeon’s Daughter ; and a Glossary for the novels. 


Itis not only unnecessary but absurd to praise either the genius or virtue of Sir 
Walter Scott; he never had a superior in all that exalts, ennobles, expands and purifies 
the heart. The tasteful and spirited publishers are conferring honour (shall we say 
profit?) on themselves, and a perpetual benefit on the public, by this invaluable edition. 
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Tax History oy THE American Tueatre. By William Dunlap. New York, J. & J. 
Harper, 1833. 


The veteran author of these interesting memoranda and amusing sketches has been 
long and well known to the world in many professions; and in each of his several 
vocations he has won for himself, if not the fame and glory of a great and daring 
intellect, at least, the reputation of a versatile, clever and indefatigable poet, dramatist, 
painter, stage manager, biographer and historian. During a long life he has witnessed 
the ascension and brightness and departure of many a beautiful constellation. He has 
seen triumphant beauty laid in the chill darkness and silence of the sepulchre. He has 
seen genius soar on angel wings but to sink, at last, into solitude, despair and unso- 
laced death. He hasseen the charmand glory of earth quenched in their earliest ova- 
tions or their mid career—and of all who were the joyous peers of his boyhood, who sur- 
vives to enjoy his reminiscences or sympathize with his retrospections? Everything 
with him is associated with the past. Scarce one of all the actors on the stage of the 
theatre or of the world, with whom he was wont to mingle and rejoice, is left to share 
his feelings or soothe his griefs. Without fellowship or communion, he wanders back 
through departed generations, changed scenes, hopes destroyed and friendships severed 
by the spirit of desolation ; and, though his ever active mind yet retains much of its 
early vigour, and his heart much of its freshness and enthusiasm, his thoughts revert 
with delight from the noise, throng and confusion of the present, to the less hurried 
and glittering, but more permanent operations of the past. If, therefore, we some- 
times discover in his valuable history of the stage scenes and descriptions protracted 
by innocent vanity and self love—if, as in his opinions of Hodgkinson and Fennell, he 
suffers unforgotten partialities or perpetuated dislikes unduly to influence his mind— 
(for however imprudent, the latter, we think, was the better man)—and if, while refer- 
ring to the dramatic literature of this day, he errs both from commission and omission 
too, we can readily forgive his slight aberrations, and be grateful for the entertainment 
which his hale old age has afforded us. . 

Few men have accomplished in onc profession what Mr Dunlap has fulfilled in many; 
and fewer still have passed through half his years so uncorrupted by the changing 
world with which he has mingled. 

His history of the early American drama—his recollections of theatrical life—his 
anecdotes of persons, once distinguished, but now forever passed away—his most ju- 
dicious observations on the right influences of scenic representation and the manage- 
ment of theatres—his description of New York as it appeared during the Revolution 
and at its close, and the vivid sketches he has given of Gardie, the Inquisition and the 
Richmond conflagration—all recommend his book as the most valuable work of the 
kind which this country possesses. Well did Mr Dunlap deserve the benefit with 
which his highminded townsmen presented him; and well does he deserve to be held 
in affectionate remembrance as a laborious and clever gleaner. in the fields of literature. 

Sketches of characters, once well known, at least, to temporary fame, are frequently 
introduced. Our space will allow us to extract only the following :-— 


“Robert Merry, the accomplished husband of Miss Brunton, subsequently 
Mrs Warren, was born in London, April, 1755, and was educated at Harrow. He 
entered at Christ’s Church College, Cambridge, but left the university without 
taking adegree. He was entered of Lincoln’s Inn, but on the death of his father, 
bought into the Horse Guards, afd served as adjutant and lieutenant. Quitting 
the service, he went abroad, and resided some years at Florence, where he was 
elected a member of the Della Crusca Academy. “This name he used on his return 
to England in his poetical publications. His first performed play was Lorenzo, and 
in that, the same lady played as Miss Brunton, who supported his last dramatic 
production by her talents as Mrs Merry. 

“ Mr Merry wrote several dramas, but they do not live as acting plays. His 
Della Crusca and Mrs Cowley’s Anna Matilda occupied public attention fora time. 
He wrote for the London journals under the signature of ‘Tom Thorne,’ and felt 
the vengeance of the ministerial prints for expressing his republican opinions. 
Gifford, in the Baviad and Meviad, put an end to Della Cruscan poetry. 

“ All those who enjoyed the acquaintance of Mr Merry have represented him as 
a well informed, intelligent, able man of genius. A bon vivant in early life. A good 
husband and steadfast friend, but indolent, and more addicted to ease and punning 
than disposed to the severe duties man in society is called upon to fulfil. 

*¢ On the first night of the School for Scandal, Merry whispered to a:‘companion, 
‘| wish the dramatis persone would leave off talking, and let the play begin.’ Be- 
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ing in company with one of the cabinet ministers, the noble duke remarked, that 
by supporting the constitution, his majesty had proved himself a good upholder. 
‘True,’ said Merry, ‘ but a bad cabinet maker.” wd e " bs be 4 

‘¢ Mr Merry died at Baltimore in the latter part of the year 1798. The day be- 
fore Christmas he walked out into the garden, apparently well, and was found 
helpless on the ground soon after. Mr Wood, in a letter before us, says, ‘ Mr 
Merry’s is an interesting recollection tome. In my early theatrical efforts I felt 
myself indebted to him and his gifted wife for the best instructions I ever received. 
His death was to me a severe loss He literally died in my arms, as some years 
after did his wife. No man possessed less ps His latest words were most 
cheerful.”’ x * * * * * * * * * * * * 

“Col Humphreys and Judge Trumbull belonged to one of those bands of literary 
pioneers which, with pen instead of pickaxe, let light into the wilderness, and 
showed to Americans that all knowledge or wit did not reside on the eastern side 
of the Atlantic. President Dwight, Joel Barlow, Judge Trumbull, Doctor Hop- 
kins, and Col Humphreys were fellow labourers in this work of utility. 

‘« David Humphreys was born at Derby, in the state of Connecticut, about the 
time the first company of players came to Virginia, 1752, and graduated at Yale 
College in 1767. President Dwight and Judge Trumbull preceded him in the 
labour of verse making; and Barlow likewise owed his courage to the success of 
these gentlemen, and submitted his worksto them. Humphreys entered the army 
of his country at an early period, and continued to serve honourably to the end of 
the contest for freedom. In 1778, he was aid to Gen Putnam, whose life he after- 
wards published, and in 1780 he was made one of Washington's aidsdecamp. He was 
intrusted by his illustrious friend with the standards taken under the capitulation 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and was presented by congress with a sword. This 
memorable event, his presenting the standards, was painted by a Danish artist, 
when the poet and soldier was in Europe, between 1734 and 1786, as secretary of 
legation to Mr Jefferson. On his return, he, with Judge Trumbull, Mr Barlow, 
and Doctor Hopkins, published the ‘ Anarchiad.’ He resided at Mount Vernon 
for some time previous to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and then came 
with the first President to New York. To Humphreys has been ascribed some of 
that antirepublican etiquette which attended the president’s levees, and we know 
the colonel was attached to other pomp beside that of ‘ glorious war.’ The president 
and Senate appointéd him ambassador to Madrid, and he fulfilled his honourable 
duties in Europe, until 1802. He resided in Boston some years, and endeavoured 
to persuade Bernard to bring out acomedy he had laboured on 4.ntil he thought it 
worthy the public—it was extremely unlike those comedies Bernard owed his fame 
to, and repaid by imparting the ete influence of his art—but the wary come- 
dian heard the poet read, drank his Madeira, said ‘ very well’ now and then—but 
never brought out the play. Col Humphreys owes his poetical fame principally 
to his ‘ Address to the Armies,’ a poem of merit. We owe to him the introduction 
of the merino breed of sheep into this country. He resided for some years near 
New Haven, and died honoured and regretted.”’ ot are " * * * 

“ The dramatic author whose tragedy has passed under our notice, was connected 
with the aspirants who resided in New York. He was intimately associated with 
Elihu H. Smith, Charles Brockden Brown, James Kent, Edward Miller, Samuel 
L. Mitchill, Samuel Miller, Wm Johnson, Wm Coleman, John Wells, and others 
who have distinguished themselves in the regions of fancy and science. Filled 
with youthful ardour, and pleased with the applause of the public and the encou- 
ragement of his associates, he thought only of future triumphs ; and tragedies and 
comedies, operas and farces, occupied his mind, his time, and his pen. The young 
men above named, with Richard Alsop, Mason Cogswell, and Theodore Dwight, 
of Connecticut, formed a club—projected many literary works, and executed 
some. A magazine was supported for a short time—a review was published. Some 
of these gentlemen had previously been associated under the name of the Philolo- 
gical Society. Perhaps to this association, of which Noah Webster was a member, 
may be attributed those labours which have given to the world the most perfect 
English Dictionary in existence. The youthful dramatist owed much to such 
associates, and particularly to the brotherly bond which long subsisted between 
him, Elihu Hubbard Smith, and Charles Brockden Brown—only broken by death.” 





